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THE  EPISCOPAL  SUCCESSION  IN  IRELAND  DURING  THE 
FIRST  YEARS  OF  ELIZABETH'S  REIGN. 
BY  THE  REV.  N.  MURPHY. 
CHAPTEE  FERST, 
STATE    OF   THE   QUESTION— THE  PROTESTANT   CHURCH    CAN    HAVE  NO 
CLAIM  TO  BE    REGARDED  AS  THE    LEGITIMATE   SUCCESSOR    OF  THE 
ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND— ORTHODOXY  OP  THE  IRISH  MARIAN 
BISHOPS. 

The  question  of  the  Episcopal  succession  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  amply  discussed  pending  the  disestabhshment  of  the 
late  State  Church  of  Ireland.     The  internal  orthodoxy  of  the  Irish 
Marian  Bishops  was  not  so  much  called  in  question.    The  discussion 
hinged  rather  on  their  external  submission  to  some  of  the  behests  of 
Elizabeth- notably  on  their  acknowledgment  of  her  spiritual  supre- 
macy, and  the  conferring  of  episcopal  consecration  on  her  nominees. 
The  most  learned  and  the  able  champions  of  the  unstained  orthodoxy 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  Hierarchy  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  our  venerated  Bishop  and  Dr.  Maziere  Brady, 
who  has  since  that  time  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  become  a 
member  of  the  one  true  Church  of  God.     Thanks  to  their  erudition 
and  writings,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  is  not  now  much  called  in  question.     Some  falsehoods, 
however,  especially  historical  ones,  appear  to  be  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  vitality.    No  matter  how  frequently  or  how  completely 
they  seem  to  have  been  despatched,  they  show  symptoms  of  life  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  length  they  disappear  altogether,  under  the 
repeated  and  searching  assaults  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  repudiation,  by  the  learned  Archbishop 
Trench,  of  the  oft-repeated  calumny  concerning  the  supposed  dif- 
ference as  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  Easter,  &c.,  between  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland,     Hence,  although  I 
cannot  hope  to  add  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  treatment  that 
the  question  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  succession  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  has  received  at  the  hands  of  our  distinguished  bishop  and 
the  learned  Dr.  Brady,  still  I  may  be  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  deaL 
mg  to  the  Protestant  calumny,  if  not  a  cou]j  de  grace,  at  least  such  a 
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blow  as  may  prevent  it  from  displaying  even  a  spasmodic  vitality 
for  a  long  time  to  come.' 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  by  way  of  preface — 

(1).  That  for  us,  Catholics,  the  question  is  purely  an  historical 
one.  We  believe  that  our  orders  and  our  hierarchial  succession  have 
been  all  originally  derived  from  Rome,  and  it  does  not  affect  our 
position  in  the  least,  even  though  tbey  may  have  since  been  renewed 
at  the  same  source ;  but,  as  a  matter  concerning  the  honour  of  our 
National  Church,  we  contend  that  the  succession  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  persecution,  was  never 
entirely  interrupted. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  Protestants,  the  form  for  conferring  orders, 
especially  that  one  which  had  been  in  use  from  1560  to  1662,  was 
always  regarded  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  invalid.  Moreover,  the 
great  uncertainty  that  surrounds  the  consecration  of  Barlow  must 
render  the  ordei's  derived  from  him  in  the  English,  Irish,  American, 
and  Colonial  Protestant  Churches  extremely  doubtful.  And  this 
uncertainty  is  increased  by  the  want  of  exactness  and  of  consistency 
on  the  part  of  Protestants  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  valid  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  and  also,  because  during 
the  period  preceding  the  Act  of  Uniformity  there  can  be  no  certainty 
about  their  ordination,  by  even  titular  bishops,  or  priests,  or  ministers. 

(3).  Protestant  orders  and  their  episcopal  succession,  even  if 
proved  to  be  valid,  could  not  be  regarded  as  channels  of  divine  grace, 
or  as  yielding  any  fruits  of  heavenly  blessings  to  the  faithful ;  for 
being  separated  from  the  centre  of  unity,  they  can  have  no  legitimate 
spiritual  mission,  least  of  all,  from  the  civil  government.  They  can 
have  no  valid  jurisdiction,  and  so  they  must  be  regarded  as  withered 
branches,  cut  away  from  the  parent  stem,  and  devoid  of  all  vivifying 
sap  and  nourishment,  or  as  dried  up  and  broken  cisterns,  incapable 
of  receiving  those  copious  streams  of  divine  grace  which  flow  only 
through  those  channels  and  reservoirs  that  are  connected  with  the 
fountain-source  of  the  sanctity  and  apostolicity  of  the  one  true 
Church  of  God. 

According  to  the  principles  of  Protestant  writers,  the  connection 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  with  the  ancient  Irish 
Hierarchy  should  be  traced,  through  its  first  bishops,  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  having  received  episcopal  consecration  at  the  hands  of 
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Irish  Eishops.i    Now,  the  first  link-without  which  there  could  be 
no  counectiou  between  the  Protestant  Church  and  the  early  Church 
of  Ireland-is  Dr   Curwin,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     But  Curwin's 
consecration  was  performed  in  England,  by  an  English  Bishop,  viz.— 
Bonner,  of  London,  assisted  bj  two  other  English  prelates,  namely— 
the  bishops  of  Eochester  and  Ely.— (Stubb's  Eegist.  Sac.  Anglic,  page 
81.)    It  was  from  Curwin  that  Loftus,  of  Armagh,  received  episcopal 
consecration,  and  as  the  Irish  Protestant  Bishops  claim  to  trace  their 
succession  through  Loftus,  it  follows  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  country  has  no  historical  connection  with  the  early 
church  of  our  fathers.    To  this  it  is  objected  that,  as  Loftus  was 
consecrated  in  Ireland,  and  as  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  required  the 
presence  of  two  other  bishops  besides  the  consecrator,  the  assistant 
prelates  at  Loftus'  consecration  must  have  been  bishops  of  the  Irish 
succession.    But,  as  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran  observes  :  - 

(1.)  "  It  is  the  consecrating  bishop,  and  not  any  of  his  assistants, 
who  forms  the  link  in  the  episcopal  succession."  An  assistant  is 
present  to  help  the  principal,  and,  if  the  principal  could  not  confer 
Irish  orders,  or,  indeed,  any  orders  at  all,  according  to  the  Anglican 
form  then  in  use,  the  pretended  consecration  of  any  Protestant  bishop, 
at  the  hands  of  Curwin  and  his  assistants,  would  be  simply  the  old 
story  over  again  of  John  helping  Tom  :  -  What  are  you  doing,  John  ?" 
"  Helping  Tom,  sir."  "  What  are  you  doing,  Tom  ?"    "  Nothing,  sir." 

(2.)  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  proves  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Epis- 
copal Succession  in  Ireland  during  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  page  32,  that 
although  two  assistant  bishops  were,  indeed,  required  when  an  arch- 
bishop  was  to  be  consecrated,  no  similar  enactment  was  made  by  the 
Elizabethan  law  in  regard  to  the  consecration  of  simple  bishops.  The 
two  first  bishops  collated  by  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  were  Alexander  Craik  to  Kildare,  in  1560,  and  Roger 
Skiddy,  appointed,  or  rather  re-appointed,  to  Cork  and  Cloyne,  in 
1562.     Craik  must  have  been  consecrated  by  Curwin,  and  by  him 

a  In  point  o£  fact,  the  orders  of  the  present  Irish  Protestant  Bishops  all 
centre  m  Dr.  Beresford,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cork  in  18C  5,  and  was 
translated  to  Armagh  in  1822.  Dr.  Beresford^s  consecrator  must  have  been 
lL^?"r.  '""^  ^o'i?.''^/  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  had  been  translated 
horn  bt.  David  s  m  1800,  having  been  consecrated  to  that  See  in  1794,  bv  John 
Moore  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  derived  his  orders,  such  as  they  were, 
ces^on  ?n  Eng'land  '        P^'ogenitors  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sue' 
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alone,  as  he  was  only  a  simple  bishop.  With  regard  to  Skiddy,  if  he 
ever  received  consecration,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful,  it  must  have 
been  at  the  hands  of  the  same  Curwin,  because  the  See  of  Cashel  was 
vacant  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  Elizabeth,  and  because,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  there  was  not  one  of  the  Munster  bishops 
who  would  be  at  all  likely  to  act  on  the  general  mandate  issued  by 
Elizabeth  to  the  bishops  of  that  province  for  Skiddy's  consecration. 
"  When,  therefore,  writes  our  learned  Diocesan,  "AdamLoftus  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1563,  there  were  already  in  the 
field,  besides  Dr.  Curwin,  two  Elizabethan  bishops,  viz  :— Craik  and 
Skiddy,  who,  even  without  importing  a  Scotch  or  English  bishop, 
could  fulfil  all  the  legal  requirements  for  his  consecration,  and  yet 
n  ither  they  nor  the  consecrating  prelate  had  any  link  of  union  with 
the  early  church  of  our  fathers." 

(3).  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  first  Eeformers  in  Ireland  were 
careful  to  have  all  the  requirements  enjoined  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  accurately  fulfilled.  From 
Curwin' s  well-known  character  we  could  not  expect  that  he  would 
be  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  strict  observance  of  what  Protestants 
then  regarded  as  mere  ceremonial  observances.  For  according  to 
the  Lutheranic  teaching  of  Cranmer,  Barlow,  Tyndale,  and  the  other 
leading  Enghsh  Reformers  :— "  In  the  New  Testament  he  that  is 
appointed  to  be  bishop  or  a  priest  needeeth  no  consecration  by  the 
Scripture  ;  for  election  or  appointing  thereto  is  sufficient."  -  Collier 
(vol.  ii..  Appendix  49).  We  cannot  then  be  surprised  at  finding  in 
Tuam  one  Nehemias  Donnellan  holding  that  See  for  ten  or  fourteen 
years  without  having  received  holy  orders.  In  the  genealogical 
account  of  the  0'  Donnellans,  published  by  O'Donovan  for  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society,  in  1843  (page  l7l),  it  is  expressly  recorded 
that,  "  though  Nehemias  never  was  in  holy  orders  he  ivas  called  Arch, 
lishop  of  Tuam''  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  63,  makes  it  plain  that  the  first  entrance 
to  the  ecclesiastical  rank  of  the  spiritual  progenitor  of  Protestantism 
in  Ireland  (Adam  Loftus),  by  the  reception  of  holy  orders,  is  subject 
to  many  difficulties  and  to  serious  doubts.  Again,  we  learn  from 
Mason's  History  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  page  17C,  that  in  1568  it 
was  discovered  that  Dr.  Weston,  though  no  ecclesiastic,  was  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  that  another  of  the  prebendaries  was  also 
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found  to  be  a  laymrai.  They  pleaded  that  they  had  a  private  dis- 
pensation from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  were  allowed  to 
hold  their  benefices.—  (See  also  Cotton,  Fasti  Leinster,  page  97). 

Dr.  Lee,  the  Protestant  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  in  his  letter  to 
his  Archbishop  (page  16),  published  in  186G,  asserts  that  "  the 
record  from  the  Eoll's  Office,  published  in  the  Tracts  relating  to 
Ireland  by  the  I.  A.  Society,  gives  the  names  of  twenty  bishops 
present  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1560.  This  is  a  priona  facie  proof 
that  these  bishops  conformed  to  the  Protestant  tenets."  The  learned 
Archdeacon's  reason  for  this  inference  is,  that  it  was  the  Irish  Par- 
liament of  1560  that  passed  the  Act  of  the  Queen's  spiritual  supre- 
macy, and  that  the  bishops  who  gave  their  assent  to  that  statute 
thereby  adopted  the  religion  of  Elizabeth.  He  might  as  well  have 
said  that  his  own  Archbishop,  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Trench,  approved 
of  and  voted  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  late  State  Church  of 
Ireland,  because  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the 
garrison  church  of  Ireland  ceased  to  be  the  established  church  of  our 
native  country.  Archdeacon  Lee  himself  writes  that,  "on  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth  the  bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  were  forthwith  deposed"  (p.  10). 
Now,  the  names  of  these  two  bishops  are  registered  in  the  list  of 
those  prelates  that  were  members  of  Elizabeth's  Irish  Parliament  of 
1560  ;  and,  as  far  as  results  from  the  list,  every  one  of  the  bishops 
named  in  it  may  have  displayed  the  same  firmness,  and  repudiated 
with  the  same  courage  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

"  There  is,"  writes  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Moran  (E.  Succession, 
page  7),  "  something  suspicious  about  the  whole  list,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  some  clnmsy  impostor,  who  probably  wished 
to  secure  for  the  Parliament  Acts  of  1560  the  apparent  sanction  of 
the  Irish  Bishops,  The  absence  of  the  names  of  six  (out  of  the 
twenty-six  bishops  in  possession  of  Irish  Sees  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth)  would  suffice  to  awaken  our  suspicions.  But  the  name 
Mogerus  Corlcagensis  et  Clonensis  Episcopus,  which  is  inserted  in  it, 
at  once  betrays  the  hand  of  the  impostor."  Eoger  Skiddy,  though 
long  nominated  for  the  See,  was  not  yet  confirmed  by  the  Queen  as 
bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne.  An  original  memorial  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  represents  the  See  of  Cork  as  still  void  on  3rd  July,  1562.— 
(Shirley,  Orig.  Lett.,  page  116);  and  on  September  7th,  1561,  we 
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have  a  patent  from  Her  Majesty  confirming  John  Miagh  in  the  office 
of  Economist  and  Proctor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Finbar  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  See  (Morrin,  i.  46(3).  And  yet  Eoger  Skiddy  is  set 
down  as  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  in  the  list  of  Irish  Bishops  that 
sanctioned  the  Queen's  spiritual  supremacy  in  the  Parliament  of  1560! 

CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 
TAKING  THE  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  TO  ELIZABETH  NO  PROOF  OF  STB- 

MISSION  TO  HEE   SPIRITUAL   SUPREMACY  o'fIHIL  OF  LEIGHLIN  

BISHOP  bale's  EXIT  PROM  UPPERCOURT  AND  KILKENNY — UN- 
SWERVING CONSTANCY    OF   DR.   THONORY    OF  OSSOEY. 

Some  Protestant  writers  triumphantly  refer  to  the  fact  of  Marian 
Bishops  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Elizabeth  as  a  proof 
of  their  having  abandoned  the  Church.  But  this  would  prove  nothing, 
for  as  late  as  1576,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  his  government, 
drawn  up  by  Sir  H.  Sydney,  addressed  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
three  or  four  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Cashel  and  Tuam  were 
admitted  to  allegance,  albeit  they  were  Papists,  and  although  they 
insisted  on  having  inserted  in  the  act  of  their  submission  the  clause 
salvo  suo  or  dine. 

And  although  one  of  the  enactments  made  in  1560  commanded 
all  the  magistrates  and  civic  authorities  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macv,  Peter  Lombard,  writing  in  1681,  attests  that  the  "  cities  and 
towns  and  civic  communities  never  consented  either  to  take  that 
oath,  or  to  require  it  from  those  who  were  elected  to  the  magistracy 
and  other  ofiices ;  nay,  as  regards  religion,  no  oath  was  ever  taken  in 
these  towns  but  the  oath  of  the  olden  Catholic  times,  rejecting  and 
detesting  all  heresies  and  heretics."— (De  Regno  Hib,,  chap.  XX.) 
Dr.  Lyon,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cork,  in  his  letters  written  to 
Lord  Hunsdon,  in  1596,  says  that  in  the  city  of  Cork  there  were  ;  — 

"  Five  justices  of  peace  that  sit  on  that  bench  every  sessions,  but 
they  never  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  of  Her  Majesty,  nor  will  they. 

.  .  .  In  Waterford  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the  citie  come  not 
to  church,  neyther  will  they  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  in  this 
citie  of  Corck  the  baylifs  refuse  the  oath,  neyther  come  they  to 
church." 

Even  in  England,  it  would  seem  that  not  more  than  one  in 
twelve  of  the  beneficed  clergy  actually  took  the  oath  of  the  Queen's 
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sux^remacy.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  administer  it  used  the 
utmost  discretion  ;  and  by  exercising  no  more  than  a  very  gentle 
pressure  at  first,  and  by  leaving  unmolested  those  who  refused  it, 
but  were  willing  more  or  less  to  conform,  they  avoided  that  outbreak 
of  opposition  which  stricter  measures  would  certainly  have  provoked, 
and  which  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Elizabethan  system  while  it 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  Mere  omission  to  subscribe  on  the  part  of 
the  elder  clergy  was  very  widely  connived  at ;  and  numbers  of  these 
men  retained  their  livings  and  practised  their  religion  (with  some 
reserve)  until  their  death,  when  their  places  were  supplied  by 
ministers  of  the  new  succession.  —  (Udward  Campion,  a  Biographic 
cited  by  F.  Hutton,  Anglican  Ministry,  pp.  234-5.)  And  when  it 
was  found  expedient  to  adopt  this  cautious  policy  in  England,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  when  some  over-zealous  ministers  of  the 
Crown  spoke  of  enforcing  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  Cork  and  other 
places  in  Ireland  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  government  for  their 
indiscretion.— (Hib.  Pac,  and  Camb.  Eversus.,  vol.  i.,  page  32.) 

To  illustrate  this  point,  we  can  also  cite  the  testimony  of  the 
historian  Froude,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality 
towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  has  the  following  passage  on 
his  History  of  England,  vol.  x  ,  c  p.  481  :  — 

"Dr.  Mant  discovers  that  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  were  deprived  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The 
rest  he  infers  must  have  taken  the  oath,  because  they  remained  in 
their  places.  The  English  Government,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, had  no  such  opportunity,  as  Dr  Mant's  argument  supposes, 
for  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Bishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  were  alone  under  English  jurisdic- 
tion, When  Adam  Loftus  was  made  Archbishop  of  Armagh  the  pri- 
macy became  titularly  Protestant,  but  Loftus  resided  in  Dublin,  the 
See  was  governed,  by  a  bishop  in  communion  witb  the  Pope,  and  the 
latter  and  not  the  former  loas  regarded  in  Ireland,  even  hy  the  corres- 
pondents oj  the  English  Government,  as  the  lawful  possessor  oj  the  See. 
In  a  survey  of  the  country,  supplied  to  Cecil,  in  I57L  (MSS.  Irel., 
Eolls  House),  after  death  and  privation  had  enabled  the  Government 
to  fill  several  Sees  with  Englisb  nominees,  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh,  Tuam,  and  Cashel,  with  almost  every  one  of  the  bishops  of 
the  respective  provinces,  are  described  as  Catholici  et  confcederati. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  the  Bishops  (Elizabethan)  of  Kildare, 
Ossory,  and  Ferns  are  alone  reckoned  as  Protestantes." 

And  here  let  us  observe  that  we  do  not  intend  urging  Froude's 
testimony  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  or  may  be  sustained  by  the  in- 
dependent evidence  of  the  State  Papers.    If  some  of  these  papers  are 
to  be  credited,  in  addition  to  Curwin  of  Dublin,  there  was  one  other 
Maiian  Bishop  who  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Elizabeth,  and 
that  was  Offilay,  or  O'Fihil,  of  Leighlin.    He  is  s^id  to  have  made 
an  outward  renunciation  of  the  Pope's  authority  in  matters  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  of  submission  to  the  Queen,  before  the  council  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1559.    But  all  this  rests  on  very 
questionable  authority.    At  all  events,  as  Dr.  Brady  observes  in  his 
Episcopal  Succession  (vol.  i.  page  338),  "  O'Fihil,  who  was  so  hum- 
ble and  submissive  before  the  Queen's  council  at  Greenwich,  was 
a  much  less  comformable  person  in  his  own  diocese,  where  he  was  safe 
from  the  agents  of  Elizabeth  "    And  although  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Queen  in  October,  1564,  as  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  persons  guilty  "  of  offences  against  Divine  Service  and  of 
other  ecclesiastical  crimes,"  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he 
acted  on  that  commission.    It  is  rather  a  significant  and  suggestive 
fact  that  his  name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  commissioners  whom 
the  bishop  of  Kildare  mentions  in  his  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  the  2nd  of 
July,  1565— State  Papers.     Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  O'Fihil  ever  joined,  even  as  an  assistant,  in  the  consecration  of 
any  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops.    The  public  records  mention  many 
matters  in  which  his  name  figures,  bat  make  no  mention  whatsoever 
as  to  his  havino^  co-operated  in  any  episcopal  consecration.    On  the 
other  hand,  in  Shirley's  Orig.  L-tt.,  pag.  143,  there  is  a  letter  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  in  1567,  in  which  they  state 
that  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom  only  two  good  bishops,  viz., 
those  (Elizabethan  bishops)  of  Armagh  and  Meath.     They  add  :  — 
"  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  as  we  hear,  are  all  Irishe  ;  we  need  say  no 
more."     That  is  to  say,  that  they  had  no  faith  in  their  Protestant 
orthodoxy. 

And  in  1565,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath  writes  to  Sir  W. 
Cecil  that  the  Irish  bishops  were  all  "  living  enemies  of  the  truth  " 
This  description  of  the  Irish  Marian  Bishops,  as  far  as  O'Fihil  is 
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concerned,  is  confirmed  hy  the  testimony  of  the  annals  of  his  order, 
the  Augustinian,  in  which  he  is  mentioned  as  devoted  to  the  orthodox 
faith  till  his  death  in  1566. 

Finally,  as  the  case  of  O'Fihil  was  so  exceptional  amongst  the 
bishops  of  Irish  consecration  (of  whom  Curwin  was  not  one)  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  Kitchen,  the  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  Landoff, 
had  the  misfortune  to  promise  to  conform  in  other  matters  to  the 
behests  of  Elizabeth,  yet  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  or  to 
take  part  in  the  consecration  of  Parker,  and,  nevertheless,  managed 
to  retain  his  bishopric— in  England— and  under  Elizabeth  Tudor,  till 
his  death  in  1568.  In  Lamb's  Historical  Account  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  p.  11,  the  letter  is  given  in  which  Kitchen,  declines  to  tako 
the  oath  of  supremacy. 

These  remarks  will  suffice  to  set  at  rest  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  againat  Dr.  O'Fihil,  Bishop  of  Leighlin.  With  regard  to 
accusations  brought  against  some  of  the  other  bishops,  viz.,  that  they 
conformed  to  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Elizabeth,  because  they 
paid  the  first  fruits  and  twentieths  to  the  Grown ;  it  could  be  said 
with  as  much  reason  that  our  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  present  day 
deny  their  faith  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope  because 
they  do  not  refuse  to  pay  income  tax. 

One  of  the  bishops  against  whom  this  charge  is  brought  is  John 
Thonory,  who  became  Bishop  of  Ossory,  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  1553-4,  when  Bale,  the  apostate  Carmelite,  appointed  by 
Edward,  had  to  make  his  exit  from  Kilkenny  with  much  despatch 
and  little  dignity.  It  may  be  well  here  to  make  a  slight  digression 
in  order  to  show  how  polite  it  was  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  to  display 
great  circumspection  about  enforcing  her  ecclesiastical  policy  in  Kil- 
kenny. In  Sept.,  1552,  Bale  was  residing  at  Uppercourt,  then  the 
country  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ossory.  The  feast  of  the  Nati- 
vity of  the  B.  y.  M.  was  that  time  a  holiday  of  obligation,  and  on 
that  day,  having  ordered  his  servants  to  assist  in  saving  hay,  he  went 
out  to  see  how  they  were  progressing.  A  lady  accompanied  him, 
named  Dorothy,  whom  rumour  designated  as  the  Bishopess.  The 
double  outrage  on  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  and  on  the  dignity  of  the 
episcopal  ofiice,  irritated  the  zealous  Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  rushed  in  upon  the  hay-makers,  slew  five 
of  them  before  their  master's  face,  and  would  not  have  spared  Bale 
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himself  only  that  he  had  time  to  save  himself  by  closing  the  iron 
gates  of  his  castle  and  keeping  his  enemies  outside.  In  the  evening 
the  sovereign  of  Irishtown  came  to  his  assistance,  and,  under  the 
favour  of  night,  conveyed  him  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  remained  till 
the  August  following,  when  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the  city  of  St. 
Canice.  This  is  the  account  that  "  the  drunken  iconoclast,"  as  Dr. 
Eothe  calls  him,  gives  of  the  failure  of  his  mission  in  Kilkenny,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  the  accession  of  the  Catholic 
Queen  was  there  received     "  Helpers  I  found  none,  but  adversaries 

a  great  many  among  the  prebendaries  and  clergy  On 

Thursday,  the  last  day  of  August,  I  being  absent,  the  clergy  of  Kil- 
kenny blasphemously  resumed  again  the  whole  Popeism  and  heap  of 
superstition  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  to  the  utter  contempt  of  Christ 
and  of  His  Holy  Word,  of  the  King  and  council  of  England,  without 
even  statute  or  yet  proclamation.  They  rang  all  the  bells  in  that 
cathedral,  minster  and  parish  churches  ;  they  flung  up  their  caps  to 
the  battlements  of  the  great  temple,  with  smilings  and  laughings 
most  dissolutely ;  they  brought  forth  their  copes,  candlesticks,  crosses, 
and  censers  ;  they  mustered  forth  in  general  procession  most  gor- 
geously all  the  town  over,  with  Sancta  Maria,  Ora  Pro  Nobis,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Latin  litany.  They  chattered  and  chaunted  it  with 
great  noise  and  devotion  ;  they  banqueted  it  all  the  day  after ;  for 
that  day  they  were  delivered  by  the  grace  of  God  into  a  warm  sun." 

Such  having  been  the  circumstances  of  Bale's  ignominous  flight 
from  Kilkenny,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  astute  Elizabeth 
was  in  no  hurry  to  restore  him  to  his  diocese  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  learn  from  Strype's  Parker,  p.  65, 
although  frequently  urged,  she  would  never  consent  to  do  so,  rightly 
judging  that  the  return  of  "  the  bellicose  Carmelite"  would  only 
intensify  the  strong  feelings  of  opposition  to  the  new  religion  that  his 
previous  conduct  had  excited  in  Ossory.  In  the  mandate  issued  for 
Parker's  consecration,  as  appears  from  the  fac  simile  published  in 
Canon  Estcourt's  Anglican  Ordinations,  page  89,  Bale  is  styled  Bishop 
of  Ossory  ;  nevertheless,  Thonory  was  allowed,  if  not  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  retain  for  some  time 
peaceful  possession  of  the  See.  Elizabeth's  Government  may  have 
been  glad  to  receive  from  him  such  marks  of  civil  allegiance  as  the 
payment  of  first  fruits,  (tc,  because  they  must  have  been  aware  that 
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more  could  not  be  exacted  from  him,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
replace  him  by  one  of  their  own  nominees.  But  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  recognised  by  Elizabeth  as  the  legal  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  As  early  as  1561-2,  in  a  State  Paper  (see  Shirley,  p.  101,) 
Ossory  is  counted  as  one  of  the  " bisshoppericks  voyde"  in  Ireland, 
And  in  the  "  Instructions  given  to  Sir  H.  Sidney"  by  the  Queen  in 
July,  1565,  "  her  Majesty,  understanding  that  the  Archbishopric  of 
Cashel  and  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory  have  been  long  void,-  whereby 
hath  grown  lack  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  there,"  proposes  the 
union  of  these  two  Sees  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  a  contro- 
versy arose  about  some  deeds  of  Dr.  Thonory,  it  was  ruled  by  the 
court  that  he  never  was  a  lawful  bishop." — (Croke,  Jac.  552,  and 
Cox.  Hib.  Anglicana,  page  300. 

Finally,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Williams,  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  instituted  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  episcopal 
lands  of  Upper  Court,  expressly  because  they  were  illegally  sold  to 
Sir  Richard  Shee,  by  John  Thonory,  who  was  never  recognized  as 
legal  Bishop  of  Ossory.  It  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  well-established 
historical  fact,  that  no  transmission  of  the  episcopal  succession,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  was  effected  to  the  Protestant  line  in  the 
ancient  See  of  Saints  Kieran  and  Canice  ;  and  (2),  that  judging  from 
the  case  of  Dr.  Thonory,  the  appearance  of  a  Bishop's  name  in  the 
Parliament  list  of  1560,  or  the  payment  of  first-fruits  and  twentieths 
—  a  payment,  by  the  way,  made  in  the  reigns  of  Catholic  sovereigns — 
do  not  imply  conformance  in  any  degree  with  the  behests  of  Elizabeth, 
either  as  to  the  admission  of  her  spiritual  supremacy,  or  the  taking 
part  in  any  act  tending  to  the  advancement  of  Protestantism  in  this 
ever-faithful  Catholic  island. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 


AN  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  MUDDLE  A^sD  ITS  CONSEQTJEIS'CES — THE  CATHOLIC 
BISHOP  OF  LIMERICK,  DR.  LASEY,  NOT  TO  BE  CONFUSED  TVITH 
HIS  PEOTESTAT  RIVAL,  DR.  CASEY  — THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS  OY 
DR.  LASEY's  EPISCOPAL  RULE  PROVE  THAT,  AS  A  MATTER  OF 
STATE  POLICY,  THE  IRISH  CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  WERE,  FOR  THE 
MOST  PART,  ALLOWED  TO  REMAIN  UNDISTURBED  IN  THE  POSSES- 
SION OF  THEIR  SEES  DURING  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  ELIZAETH's 
REIGN. 

Amongst  those  prelates  who  have  been  charged  with  acknowledg- 
ing the  spiritual  sTipremacj  of  Elizabeth,  because  his  name  appears  in 
the  parliament  list  of  15'o0,  and  because  he  paid  the  twentieths,  a  tax 
to  the  Crown— which  each  bishop  was  required  to  pay — was  the 
bishop  of  Limerick.    But  which  bishop  of  Limerick  ?    Was  it  Lasej 
or  Casey  ?    A  recent  Protestant  writer,  in  whom,  as  we  shall  have 
many  opportunities  of  proving  the  adage  that  a  little  learning  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing,  is  strikingly  verified,  stated  not  only  in  the  columns 
of  the  "  Freeman"  newspaper,  but  also  in  a  pamphlet,  published  under 
his  own  special  revision,  that  his  name  was  Casey.    Well,  I  suppose 
that  when  persons  do  profess  to  trail  their  coats  after  them,  and  dare 
other  people  to  tread  upon  them,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
literary  streeh  ;  otherwise,  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  although 
between  the  orthography  of  Casey  and  Lasey  there  is  only  the  same 
difference  as  there  is  between  Hell  and  Hall,  there  is  a  proportionate 
difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  bishops.    One  was  a  devoted 
pastor  who  never  bent  knee  to  Baal,  the  other  a  janitor  of  the 
gates  of  Hell. 

*  'Tis  strange  such  a  difference  should  be 
Twixt  the  letter  A  and  the  letter  E  ; 
And  now,  behold,  it  appears  as  well 
Twixt  the  letter  C  and  the  letter  L: 

John  Quinn,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  was  forced  to  resign 
the  temporalities  of  his  See  on  the  9th  of  April,  1551,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.j  and  William  Casey  was  then  appointed.  He  was  con- 
secrated  by  Brown  of  Dublin,  and  some  other  Irish  bishops,  according 
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to  the  Edwardian  rite.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Casey  was 
set  aside  as  a  married  man  and  as  a  heretic,  and  Quinn  was  restored. 

After  the  death  of  Quinn,  Hugh  Lees,  or  Lasey  was,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  appointed  by  the  Holy  See 
bishop  of  Limerick,  in  1556.  Now,  as  we  have  in  the  history  of  this 
prelate  a  striking  example  of  the  toleration  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
Elizabeth  was  willing  to  extend,  in  the  first  years  of  her  reign,  through- 
out  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  even  to  Catholic  bishops  whose  civil 
allegiance  was  above  suspicion.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
transcribing  the  facts  that  have  been  recorded  by  our  venerated  bishop, 
by  Dr.  Brady,  and  by  our  late  lamented  associate,  Mr,  Morrin,  con- 
cerning the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Lasey  of  Limerick. 

Previous  to  the  restitution  of  his  temporalities,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1557,  he  took  the  following  oath  to  the  Catholic  Queen: — "I, 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Limerick,  elected  and  consecrated,  do  acknowledge 
that  I  hold  all  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  said  bishopric  from 
your  hands,  and  from  your  successors.  Kings  of  England,  as  in  right 
of  the  Crown  of  your  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  to  you  and  your 
successors,  Kings  of  England,  faith  will  bear,  so  help  me  God,  and 
His  holy  gospels."  Bishop  Lasey  was  named  in  a  commission,  dated 
2nd  August,  1560,  for  gaol  delivery  in  Munster  and  Thomond  (Morrin 
i.,  p.  433).  But  he  seems  to  have  been  marked  out  for  deprivation  as 
early  as  1562,  for  in  a  State  Paper  of  July  3,  in  that  year,  it  is  noted, 
"  Lymerike  may  be  void  by  Deprivacyon"  (Shirley,  116),  In  or 
about  this  year,  1562,  Dr.  Lasey  assisted  Kichard  Creagh,  afterwards 
the  Papal  primate,  by  giving  him  "  twelve  markes"  to  enable  him  to 
go  to  Pome  (Shirley,  173).  In  1563,  the  bishop  of  Limerick  was 
recommended,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Cardinal  Protector  of 
Ireland,  as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  See  of  Armagh.  He 
is  called  in  that  paper  "  a  man  steadfast  in  the  Catholic  faith,  vi?'  in 
Jide  CatJiolica  constans." — Most  Eev.  Dr.  Moran's  Abps.  of  Dublin,  i. 
420. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Irish  Jesuit,  F,  Holing,  who  died  in  Lisbon 
in  1599,  we  are  informed  that  "  Hugh  Lasey,  bishop  of  Limerick^ 
because  he  professed  the  Catholic  faith,  and  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  was  deprived  of  his  means  and  of  his  office,  as  far  as 
the  civil  law  could  do  so.  However,  he  exercised  his  episcopal  func- 
tions by  stealth  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  acted  the  part 
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of  the  good  pastor  in  the  days  of  persecution,  till  the  time  of  his 
death."  The  letter  is  published  at  p.  82  of  the  Spicil.  Oss.,  vol.  i. 
Notwithstanding,  Bishop  Lasey's  nani.e  appears  as  the  principal  sig- 
nature to  a  decree  of  the  Queen's  commissioners,  dated  28th  Sept., 
1564  (Morriu  i.  492). 

In  March,  1567,  the  Lord  Deputy  journeyed  through  Munster, 
and  visited  Limerick.     He  went  to  the  cathedral  "  where  the  bishop 
of  Limerick  received  him  in  the  churchyard,  with  a  pressione  (pro- 
cession) in  Latin  singing,  and  the  said  bishop  was  in  his  pontificals 
after  the  popish  fashion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  priests  and  clerks  in 
their  copes,  aud  a  cross  borne  before  them,  and  so  they  entered  the 
said  church,"  and  the  bishop  sang  in  pra.yer  for  the  Lord  Deputy. 
(M  S.  T.C.  D.  E.  3  20).    And  here  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  how 
was  it  that  the  chief  representative  in  Ireland  of  ±!]nglaud's  Protestant 
Queen  could  thus  publicly  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  a  religion 
proscribed  by  her  government  ?    Did  he  so  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, or  in  conformity  with  his  official  instructions  ?    The  reply  to 
this  question  will  give  us  an  additional  insight  into  the  Irish  State 
policy  of  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     And  it  will  doubtless 
be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the  Lord  Deputy  was  not  at  all 
violating  his  official  instructions  by  thus  publicly  assisting  at  a  func- 
tion conducted  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church.     In  the 
Carew  MSS.,  p.  279,  No.  218,  we  find  the  following  instructions  sent 
by  Elizabeth,  July  IC,  1559,  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Deputy  and 
her  council  with  him,  "the  Deputy  and  council  shall  set  the  service 
of  Almighty  God  before  their  eyes ;  and  the  said  Deputy  and  all  others 
of  that  council,  iclio  he  native  horn  suljects  of  tliis  realm  oj  England,  do 
use  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  by  law  appointed  at  least  in 
their  liouses.^'    It  is  important,  then,  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  instructions  were  officially  issued  to  her 
Irish  Lord  Deputy  and  the  members  of  his  council,  the  tenor  of  which 
certainly  authorised  them  to  assist  publicly  at  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  also  that  notwithstanding  the  proceedings 
of  the  Parliament  of  1560,  those  instructions  were  acted  upon  as  late 
as  1567,  by  her  chief  representative  in  Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
public  entry  into  Limerick.    Can  any  candid  student  of  Irish  history 
now  deny  that  the  public  profession  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  the 
retention  of  his  churches  and  temporalities  by  an  Irish  bishop  were 
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not  possible  during  the  first  decade  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  maintain 
that  his  having  been  allowed  to  exercise  the  oj0S.ce  of  a  bishop  peace- 
ably should  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  spiritual  apostacy  ? 

To  return  to  Dr.  Lasey  :  The  calendar  of  State  Papers,  Elizabeth, 
pp.  3(30,  361,  36-i,  etc.,  informs  us  that  Bishop  Lasey,  in  1568,  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Queen's  Commissioners  in  Munster,  declaring 
that  he  was  joined  with  them  in  commission,  and  at  their  request 
brought  the  Countess  of  Desmond  to  them  to  Cork.  His  political 
services  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  threatened  deprivation ; 
and  in  1571,  with  the  growth  of  Elizabeth's  power  in  Ireland,  his 
temporalities  were  taken  from  him  ;  and  William  Casey  was,  as  we 
learn  from  Archdeacon  Cotton,  restored  by  the  English  Queen  as  the 
legal  bishop  of  Limerick.  Dr  Lasey,  however,  continued  to  act  as 
Papal  Bishop,  and  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Rome.  In 
the  first  vol.  of  the  Spicilegium,  page  71,  there  is  an  account  given  of 
a  Papal  Brief,  addressed  to  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  granting  him 
faculties  not  only  for  his  own  diocese,  but  also  for  the  entire  province 
of  Cashel,  "  during  the  absence  from  his  diocese  of  our  venerable 
brother  the  Archbishop."  Finally,  this  venerable  bishop  was,  in  the 
year  1579,  "upon  some  suspicion  committed  prisoner  to  his  own 
house."  — (Holinshed's  Chron.,  vi.  429).  ''And  having  fought  the 
good  fight  and  kept  the  Faith,"  Dr.  Lasey  received  the  victor's  crown 
in  158C.  A  report  on  the  Irish  Bishoprics,  made  in  1508,  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  archives,  and  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
the  appendix  to  his  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  gives  the  following  parti- 
culars concerning  the  life  of  the  Confessor-Bishop  of  Limerick:  — 
"  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  never  bent  knee  to  Baal.  He  was 
summoned  by  Elizabeth's  commissioners  to  appear  before  them,  and 
they  tried  by  fair  means  to  induce  him  to  yield.     He  answered, 

*  Unum  agnosGO  in  terris  ecclesice  Summum  Caput,  eique  et  non  alio 
obedientiam  dare  pollicitus  sum,  itaque  nunquam  a  proposito  desistam'  : 

*  I  recognise  one  supreme  head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  to  him 
and  to  no  other  have  I  promised  obedience ;  therefore  I  will  never 
swerve  from  my  resolution  (of  fidelity)." 

Cashel— The  next  Irish  Catholic  Bishop,  who  is  charged  with 
having  submitted  to  Elizabeth  in  spirituals,  is  Roland  Baron,  or 
Fitzgerald,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  because  he  paid  the  twentieths, 
and  retained   his  temporalities   till  his   death  in  1561.     As  the 
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twentietlis,  however,  were  only  paid  by  his  executors  ajter  his  death, 
as  a  sort  of  legacy  duty,  and  as  his  Protestant  successor,  Mac 
Caghwell,  was  compelled  to  be  present  at  High  Mass  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Cashel,  and  afterwards  carried  off  to  Spain — I  do  not  consider  that 
the  case  of  Roland  Baron,  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  requires 
another  word  of  explanation  at  my  hands, 

Deery — With  regard  to  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  is  said 
to  have  "  paid  the  legal  duties  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,"  he  is 
evidently  mistaken  for  Thomas  Leverous,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  who  was 
nominated  in  May,  1559,  with  others,  as  a  commissioner  to  muster  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  assess  them  for  military 
supplies. — (Morrin,  vol.,  i,  p.  412).  But,  by  the  confession  of  all 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  writers,  although  his  name  appears  in 
the  Parliament  list  of  1560,  Thomas  of  Kildare  was  deprived  in 
January,  1560,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The 
name  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  who  governed  the  see  from  1554  to 
1568,  was  not  Thomas,  but  Eugene  O'Dogherty.  He  was  one  of 
those  summoned  to  the  council  held  a  little  before  his  death  in  the 
province  of  Armagh,  1568-9,  to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  as  the  Yatican  documents  record. — (Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record,  vol.  i.,  page  358).  And  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Epis.  Succession  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  p.  12, 
gives  an  extract  from  Dr.  Mant  (Hist.  I.,  284),  in  which  he  candidly 
avows  that  "  to  the  two  northern  Sees  of  Raphoe  and  Derry  Elizabeth 
made  no  collation,  unless  in  the  year  1595,  when  her  reign  was  draw- 
ing towards  its  close." 

Raphoe — It  is  certain  that  no  bishop  of  Raphoe  appears  in  the 
Parliament  list  of  1560,  and  that  no  Protestant  Bishop  was  appointed 
to  the  See  before  1595,  or  1C05.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Bishop 
Donald  Magonne,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  in 
1566  "  a  witness  to  a  treaty  between  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Calvagh 
O'Donnell,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  "her  Majesty  shall  have 
the  donation  of  all  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  Con- 
ualia."  But  as  the  learned  Dr.  Brady  proves  in  his  Episcopal  Sue- 
cession,  vol.  i.,  p.  308,  by  witnessing  the  signatures  to  this  treaty.  Dr. 
MacCongail  by  no  means  testified  his  own  acceptance  of  the  Refor- 
mation. For  in  one  of  the  Papal  Briefs,  forwarded  to  Ireland  in 
1575,  special  faculties  for  the  government  of  his  diocese  were  granted 
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to  Donato,  Bishop  of  E-apboe,  for  the  diocese  of  Raphoc  and  he 
is  reckoned  in  the  Vatican  list  of  Irish  Bishops  in  1580.  Finally, 
and  above  all  other  te:?tinionies,  in  a  State  Paper,  preserved  among 
the  Rawlinson  MSS.  at  Oxford,  aod  dated  1592,  this  Bishop  of 
Raphoe  ia  thus  noticed  :  — There  was  one  Rapott^nces  Buishopp  who 
dyed  three  years,  used  the  like  auctorite  there  sithens  he  came  from 
the  Council  of  Trent,  being  with  diverse  governours  of  that  land,  and 
never  reformed,  nor  hrouglit  to  acknowJedge  his  dutije  to  lier  Majestie'^ 

Ardagh. — With  regard  to  Patrick  MacMahon,  who  succeeded 
Richard  Farrell  in  the  See  of  Ardagh  in  1553,  and  who  died,  ac- 
cording to  Ware's  account,  in  1577,  there  appears  to  be  extant  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  a  Brief  of  St.  Pius  V.,  dated  Jan.  26,  1568,  de- 
priving the  same  Patrick  MacMahon  for  certain  offences  mentioned 
therein.  Dr.  Brady,  in  alluding  to  this  Brief,  says  that  "  it  may 
have  been  a  forgery,  or  obtained  by  fraud,  and  that  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  deprivation  took  effect."  It  is  certain  that  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  O' Gallagher  as  successor  to  the  unhappy  apostate,  Miler 
Magrath,  in  the  See  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  1580,  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  the  See  was  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Miler 
Magrath ;  whereas,  in  the  appointment  of  MacMahon's  successor, 
Richard  Brady,  to  the  See  of  Ardagh,  in  1576,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  deprivation  of  Patrick  MacMahon.  It  is  said  simply 
that  the  See  of  Ardagh  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Patrick,  the  late 
bishop.  In  any  case,  whilst  sad  charges — such  as  those  "  of  simony, 
non-residence,  leaving  his  cathedral  in  ruins" — are  preferred  against 
Bishop  MacMahon,  I  don't  find  that  upon  any  evidence  supplied,  he 
can  be  convicted  of  the  awful  crime  of  apostacy,  or  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  sacrilegious  consecrations  of  any  of  Elizabeth's  pre- 
tended bishops. 

Down  and  Connor. — Eugene  Magennis  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1541.  There  is  nothing 
to  make  one  doubt  his  orthodoxy.  It  is  said  that  he  was  present  in 
the  Parliament  of  1559-60,  but  what  of  that  ?  So  were  those  other 
bishops  also,  whose  firmness  and  devotion  to  the  Faith  we  admire 
so  much,  when  we  read  of  the  persecutions  of  those  dreadful  times. 
In  the  Brief  appointing  his  successor — the  above-mentioned  unhappjy 
Miler  Magrath— it  is  said  "that  the  See  of  Down  and  Connor  way 
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vacant  '  per  obitum  Eugenii,'  by  the  death  of  Eugene."    No  mention 
of  his  having  fallen  away. 

DROMOEE.-On  the  10th  of  May,  1550,  Arthur  Magennis, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  received  pardon  upon  surrendering  his  Bull,  or 
rather  Brief,  and  swearing  that  he  would  hold  his  See  from  his 
Majesty  alone,  and  obey  the  laws  in  all  things.  — (iiorrm's  Patent  Bolls j 
vol.  i.,  p.  205.)  Yet,  as  Dr.  Brady  remarks,  Magennis  was  not  a  Pro- 
testant, for  he  is  instanced  by  Cox  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  288,) 
as  a  Catholic  Bishop  whose  continuance  in  his  See  was  a  proof  that  at 
this  time  "  the  Reformation  made  small  progress  in  Ireland."  Magen- 
nis died  in  1576,  and  in  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Patrick 
Maccual,  there  is  nothing  said  by  the  Holy  See  that  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  he  (Arthur  Magennis)  was  charged  with  apostatizing 
from  the  Faith.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  with  regard 
to  the  accusation  that  is  brought  forward  against  MacMahon  of 
Ardagh,  and  the  two  Magennises,  of  having  surrendered  their  Briefs 
to  the  State,  that  sometimes  the  Holy  See  does  tolerate  the  custom  of 
bishops  presenting  their  Briefs  to  the  State  in  order  to  receive  the 
exequatur,  that  they  might  thereby  be  allowed  to  receive  peaceful 
possession  of  their  temporalities.  Such  a  custom  is,  I  believe,  at 
present  tolerated  in  Italy.  But  if  a  bishop  did  give  up  his  Brief 
to  any  civil  government  to  receive  the  exequatur  without  the  autho- 
rization of  the  Holy  See,  it  would  of  coarse  be  a  great  act  of  weak- 
ness on  his  part,  but  it  would  not  of  itself  import  that  the  bishop 
had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

Waterfoed  and  Lismoee. — The  only  other  Irish  Marian  Bishop 
against  whom  anything  like  a  serious  charge  of  want  of  orthodoxy 
can  be  for  a  moment  sustained  is  Patrick  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford  and  Lismore.  Though  schismatically  appointed  and  guilty  of 
many  offences  during  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  he  was  absolved  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  permitted  to  retain  his  bishopric. 
Lynch  informs  us  that  he  entered  the  pulpit  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  faithful,  and  with  tears  exhorted  them  not  to  imitate  his 
past  sinful  deeds,  but  to  listen  to  his  words  of  instruction.  The 
fact  of  the  celebrated  Peter  White  having  been  selected  for  the 
deanery  of  Waterford,  in  1566,  by  Dr.  Walsh,  is  one  great  proof  of 
his  devotion  to  the  Catholic  cause.  For  the  Eev.  P.  White  was  a 
schoolmaster  at  Kilkenny  and  at  Waterford— was  a  most  strenuous 
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opponent  of  Protestantism — and  was  known  as  such  to  the  bishop. 
Having  been  ejected  from  his  deanery,  in  1570,  for  non-conformity, 
Anthony  A.  Wood  relates  that  he  "  continued  notwithstanding  in 
his  beloved  faculty  of  pedagoggy,  especially  for  this  reason  that  the 
sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  might  be  trained  up  in  their  reli- 
gion, and  so  consequently  keep  out  Protestancy." — (Cotton  i.,  139, 
and  ii.,  415.)  Another,  and  the  best  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  con- 
stancy of  Dr.  Walsh  in  the  Catholic  Faith,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fervour  and  zeal  for  the  true  Faith  displayed  by  his  flock  after  his 
death.  "  In  December,  1578,  the  year  after  Bishop  Walsh's  decease, 
H.  M.  S.  Achates  was  in  Waterford  haven,  and  Captain  Gilbert 
York,  on  the  5th  of  that  month  wrote  to  Walsingham,  describing 
what  he  termed  the  "  superstition  and  idolatry"  of  Waterford,  where 
neither  bishop  nor  preacher  dare  tarry,  unless  the  Lord  Justice  or 
some  great  person  be  there  to  guard  them."  "  The  city  of  Water- 
ford," said  the  Protestant  Bishop  MiddletoU,  writing  to  Walsingham 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1580,  was  thoroughly  given  to  Eome  runners 
and  Friars."  Eome  itself,  as  he  wrote  on  the  21st  of  July,  same 
year,  ^'  holdeth  no  more  superstition  than  Waterford."— State  Papers, 
Eolls  MSS,,  London,  quoted  by  Dr,  Brady,  E.  S  ,  vol  ii.,  p.  70. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOUETH. 
DID  THE  MUNSTER  BISHOPS  OF   1562  TAKE  PART  IN  THE  CONSECRATIGX 

OF  ANT  OF  Elizabeth's  nominees  ? — some  facts  illustrating 

THE  POWER  AND  POLICY  OF  ELIZABETH  IN  IRELAND  DURING  THE 
EARLY    PART    OF    HER    REIGN — CATHOLIC    BISHOPS    ALLOWED  TO 

RETAIN  PEACEFUL  POSSESSION  OF  THEIR  SEES  o'gALLAGHER,  OF 

DERRY,  M'bARDILL,  OF  CLOGHER,  M'gONGAIL,  OF  RAPHOE,  AND 
THE    BISHOP    OF   KILMORE   REMAINED    ALWAYS  INDEPENDENT  OF 

THE    PROTESTANT    JEZEBEL   REPLY    TO    AN  "UNANSWERABLE" 

QUESTION. 

The  Protestant  advocates  of  the  Irish  hierarchial  descent  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Tudor  Church  of  this  country,  although  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  them,  and  although  they  have  been  repeatedly 
challenged  to  do  so,  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  name  of  even 
one  bishop  of  Irish  (Catholic)  consecration,  who  took  part  in  the 
ordination  of  any  of  the  Elizabethan  prelates. 

It  is  clear  that  the  consecration  of  Craik,  of  Kildare,  must  have 
taken  place,  if  performed  in  Ireland,  at  the  hands  of  his  metropo= 
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litau,  Curwiu,  of  Dublin,  whose  orders,  as  we  have  already  proved, 
were  not  Irish,  Hence  it  is,  that  as  a  last  effort  our  opponents  are 
compelled  to  bring  forward  a  mandate,  addressed  by  her  orders,  from 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  Elizabeth,  not  in  May,  but  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1562,  to  all  the  bishops  of  Cashel  province,  commanding 
them  to  give  consecration  to  Roger  Skiddy,  elected  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Cork  and  Cloyne.— (Eot.  Pat.,  40  Ehz.,  m.  14,  62.)  Now  there 
is  no  positive  record  that  Skiddy  did  ever  receive  episcopal  conse- 
cration ;  but  Cotton  affirms  that  if  he  were  consecrated  it  must  have 
been  on  the  30th  October,  1562,  "according  to  the  form  in  the 
Eoman  Ritual."  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  says  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Succession,  p.  15,  that  this  Skiddy  "resigned  the 
See  in  1566,  and  became  Warden  of  the  College  of  Youghal,  which 
office  was  then  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics." 

However  this  may  have  been,  our  present  purpose  is  to  show 
that  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Cashel  then  living  were  not 
prelates  who  would  be  likely  to  take  part  in  the  sacrilegious  con- 
secration of  an  heretical  bishop,  (1.)  The  Archbishopric  of  Cashel 
was  then  vacant,  Roland  Barron,  or  Fitzgerald,  having  been  dead 
from  the  28th  of  October,  1561.  (2.)  We  have  already  seen  what 
manner  of  men  Dr.  Lasey,  of  Limerick,  and  Dr.  Walsh,  of  Water- 
ford,  were ;  and  how  much  opposed  to  everything  that  might  be  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  any  way  in  our 
CathoUc  island.  (3  )  Raymund  de  Burgo,  Bishop  of  Emly,  died  on 
the  28th  July,  1562,  therefore  he  could  not  have  taken  any  part  in 
Skiddy's  consecration.  (1)  O'Herlihy,  of  Ross,  was  not  a  Marian 
Bishop.  He  was  not  appointed  by  the  Holy  See  until  December, 
1561.  He  was  himself  consecrated  in  Rome,  and  not  in  Ireland, 
and  his  episcopal  career,  his  presence  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
his  heroic  sufferings  for  the  Faith  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
he  would  take  part  in  the  ordination  of  any  Protestant  Bishop. 
(5.)  Terence  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  was  one  of  the  Irish  bishops 
in  whose  name  the  petition  was  forwarded,  in  1568-9,  to  Philip  of 
Spain  and  the  Pope,  soliciting  their  aid  to  save  them  from  England 
and  heresy.  In  the  appointment  of  his  successor  by  the  Holy  See 
there  is  no  mention  of  O'Brien's  defection.  The  vacancy  of  the  See 
is  accounted  for  by  the  usual  per  obitum,  applied  only  to  orthodox 
bishops  dying  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Peter.     (6).  J.imes 
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Fitzmaurice,  Bishop  of  Kerry  or  Ardfert,  during  Mary's  reign,  and 
during  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  Elizabeth's,  gave  many  proofs 
of  his  devotedness  to  the  Catholic  Faith  In  1575  he  received  from 
Pius  y.  special  faculties  for  his  diocese  ;  and  in  1579  we  find  him 
sharing  the  perils  of  the  camp  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  against 
Elizabeth.— (See  letter  of  the  Spanish  Nuncio,  dated  1-''j80,  in  Most 
Eev.  Dr.  Moran's  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  page  197.  On  his  death, 
in  1583,  he  is  eulogised  by  the  Four  Masters  as  "  a  vessel  full  of 
wisdom  ;"  and  even  after  his  death  he  was  attainted  by  order  of  the 
Queen. — Morr.'n  ii ,  413.) 

(7)  John  O'Niallan,  Bishop  of  Kilfenora,  died  in  1572.  The 
Four  Masters  eulogise  him  as  "  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  God  and 
as  no  Protestant  appointment  was  made. to  this  See  during  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  or  before  1606,  we  may  conclude  that  its  chief  pastor 
must  have  preserved  himself  and  his  diocese  free  from  every  taint 
of  heresy. 

It  is  not,  then,  I  submit,  at  all  probable  that  the  consecration  of 
Skiddy,  or  of  any  other  of  Elizabeth's  episcopal  nominees,  was  per- 
formed by  any  of  the  Munster  prelates  of  1562.  The  only  infor- 
mation supplied  to  us  by  the  registries  of  this  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  relative  to  the  consecration  of  her  bishops,  is  that  it  was  con- 
ferred "  by  Curwin  and  others."  Now,  of  Hugh  Curwin  we  make 
our  Protestant  friends  a  most,  willing  present,  and  wish  them  joy  of 
their  worthy  spiritual  progenitor,  of  whom  his  successor,  Adam 
Loftus,  said,  "  that  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  mention  the  open 
crimes  of  which  Curwin  was  guilty," 

It  is  also  objected  that  "no  matter  whether  the  Irish  Marian 
Bishops  were  Catholics  at  heart  or  not,  they  must  have  consecrated 
her  nominees  when  required,  or  else  Elizabeth  would  have  soon 
ejected  them."  We  have  already  seen  that  neither  the  policy  nor 
the  power  of  Elizabeth  during  the  first  years  of  her  reign  can  allow 
us  to  admit  such  a  supposition.  Before  15G7  neither  Waterford, 
nor  any  of  the  other  cities,  except  Dublin,  would  admit  an  English 
garrison  within  their  walls.  And  when,  in  1571,  the  newly-appointed 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of 
Perrot  in  Munster,  deemed  it  fit  to  display  his  zeal  by  imprisoning 
some  friars,  and  appropriating  to  himself  the  revenues  of  the  See, 
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a  notice  was  served  upon  him  bv  James  Fitzmaurice  which  cooled 
his  ardour,  and  induced  him  for  some  years  to  be  content  with  the 
barren  court  title.— (Rolls  Office  MSS.,  Ireland,  ap.  Froude,  p.  538.) 
The  fate  of  the  preceding  Protestant  Archbishop  M'Caghwell,  ap- 
pointed in  1567,  was  also  a  warning  not  to  be  despised.  He  was 
instantly  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  people  of  Cashel,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Spain.— (Letter  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  of  Armagh,  12th  Nov., 
1-568.)  This  same  Archbishop  had  been  appointed  to  Down  by 
Elizabeth,  in  1564  ;  but,  as  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath  wrote  to 
her  Majesty^  "  he  durst  not  travel  thither,  through  fear  of  bodily 
harm."— (Shirley,  "Original  Letters,"  p.  182.)  Loftus  resided  in 
Dublin  when  he  became  titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  See 
was  governed  by  a  bishop,  who,  although  in  communion  with  the 
Pope,  was  regarded  even  by  the  English  G-overnment  as  the  lawful 
Primate  of  Ireland.  In  the  survey  of  the  country  supplied,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  Cecil,  in  1571,  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Tuam,  and 
Cashel,  with  almost  every  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  respective  pro- 
vinces, were  described  as  Catliolics  and  Gonfederates.  Froude,  the 
maligner  of  our  race  and  religion,  found  the  evidence  on  this  point 
so  clear  that  he  was  compelled  to  write  as  follows:— "I  have  ex- 
amined, I  believe  thoroughly,  all  the  Irish  State  Papers  in  the  Eecord 
Office  during  and  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  1574,  and  it  is 
from  them,  in  connection  with  the  voluminous  manuscripts  in  Spain 
on  the  same  subject,  that  I  draw  my  conclusion  respecting  the  sup- 
posed conversion  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  clergy  to  the  Reformation. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin)  not  one  of  Queen  Mary's  Bishops  nor  anyone  of  the  clergy 
beyond  the  Pale  went  over  to  the  Reformation.  Of  the  clergy 
scarcely  any  within  the  Pale  went  over.  The  English  Government, 
as  their  powers  extended,  appointed  new  bishops  to  the  Irish  Sees, 
but  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  even  this  was 
done." 

That  Mr.  Froude  had  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  accuracy  in  his 
description  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  of  the  policy  of  toleration  that,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
her  government  had  to  adopt  towards  them,  in  addition  to  the  nume- 
rous proofs  already  given  I  will  cite  the  following  account  of  some 
Ulster  prelates  from  a  State  Paper,  dated  28th  of  July,  1592,  found 
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in  the  Eawlinson  MS.,  c.  98,  folio  26,  printed  in  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Journal  for  1856-7  :— - 

"First  in  Ulster  is  one  RedniQndus  O'Galligher,  Buishopp  of 
Dayrie,  alias  Daren,  legate  to  the  Pope  and  Gustos  Armaghnen,  being 
one  of  the  three  Irish  Buishoppes  that  were  in  the  Councell  of  Tr  tot. 
This  Buishopp  used  all  manner  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  through- 
out all  Ulster,  consecrating  churches,  ordeyning  priests,  confirming 
children,  and  geving  all  manner  of  dispensacsons,  rydeing  with  pomp 
and  company  from  place  to  place,  as  yt  was  accustomed  in  Queen 
Marye's  dayes.  And  for  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy  there  they  use  all 
manner  of  service  there  nowe,  as  in  that  time  according  (to)  the 
Pope's  new  invention.  The  said  Buishopp  O'Galligher  had  bin  with 
diverse  governors  of  that  land  uppon  protection,  and  yet  he  is  suf- 
fered to  enjoy  the  Buishoprick,  and  all  the  aforesaid  aucthorityes, 
these  xxvi.  yeres  past  and  more,  whereby  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
he  is  not  there  as  a  man  without  aucthority  or  secretly  kept  "  The 
same  State  Paper  has  been  already  cited  as  testifying  that  Dr. 
Magongail  of  Raphoe,  who  died  in  1589,  had  been  with  "diverse 
governours,  and  never  reformed  nor  brought  to  acknowledge  his 
dutye  to  her  Majestic."  The  following  extract  from  Ware  shews 
that  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Pope's  power  was 
exercised  in  Clonfert,  and  submitted  to  by  the  bishop  There  arose 
a  great  controversy  between  Bishop  Burgh  and  some  of  the  sept  of 
the  O'Maddens,  concerning  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of  Clonfert  • 
and  one  William  O'Cormacain  went  to  Eome,  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  abbey  from  the  Pope,  and  kept  possession  of  it  until  about  the 
tenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1568." 

And  again,  referring  to  a  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  died  about 
1592,  a  "  memorial  of  sundry  things  commended  by  her  Majesty  to 
be  well  considered  by  the  Lord  Deputy,"  &c.,  found  in  the  same 
Eawlinson  MSS.,  states  "there  is  one  Cornelius  McBardill,  Buishoppe 
of  Clogher  those  xxii.  yeres  past,  using  the  like  aucthority  alwaies, 
saving  for  the  space  of  three  yeres  in  Sir  Jo.  Perrott's  tyme  that  he 
hath  bene  restrayned  from  the  most  parte  of  the  dyocese  by  virtue  of 
a  commissyon  from  the  said  Sir  Jo.  Perrott.  And  this  Cornelius 
hath  been  diverse  tymes  before  diverse  governours,  and  ys  not  yet 
reformed  or  compelled  to  yeald  any  obedyence  to  her  Majesty's 
lawes."     Finally,  with  regard  to  Kilmore,   as  late  as  the  twenty- 
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seventh  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  Lord  Deputy  attested  that  none  but 
Catholic  appointments  had  ever  yet  ;been  made  to  that  See.  "  In 
O'Reilly,  his  country  being  xxx.  niyles,  or  thereabouts,  from  Dublin, 
is  Eichard  Braday,  Buishopp  of  Kilmore,  using  all  manner  of  juris- 
diction therein,  although  the  country  is  governed  by  Englishe  laws 
and  officers." -(Rawlin.  MSS.,  c.  98,  p.  20.)  It  ought  to  be  quite 
evident,  then,  to  any  impartial  student  of  Irish  history,  that,  although 
Elizabeth  could  and  did  depose  from  their  temporalities  the  Bishops 
of  Meath  and  Kildare,  she  did  not  and  could  not,  at  least  immediately, 
d3pose  some  of  the  other  Irish  Bishops  ;  and  some  she  was  never  able 
to  depose,  as  their  dioceses  remained  altogether  outside  the  limits  of 
her  dominion  in  Ireland. 

A  Protestant  newspaper,  commenting  on  a  recent  controversy 
concerning  the  ownership  of  the  Church  Property  of  Ireland,  .writes 
that  "  the  real  gist  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  this  unanswered  ques- 
tion—If the  ecclesiastical  establishments  were  wrenched  from  the 
Marian  Bishops,  how  was  it  done?— Was  it  by  mob-violence  or  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ?"  The  reply  to  this  silly  question  is  very  simple. 
It  was  neither  by  mob-violence,  nor  by  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  by 
transmission  of  orders,  but  by  the  sword,  by  military  violence,  manw 
Jorti,  that  the  ecclesiastical  property  was  wrenched  from  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1559-60. 
We  have  proved  that  in  the  list  of  bishops,  who  are  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  this  Parliament,  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  two,  Walsh  of 
Meath  and  Leverous  of  Kildare,  who  were  deposed  for  refusing  their 
assent  to  its  enactments  ;  and  of  one  Skiddy,  of  Cork  and  Cloyne^ 
whose  appointment  as  bishop  was  not  confirmed  by  Elizabeth  till  two 
years  after  the  Parliament.  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Moran,  in  his  ArchUsho^s 
of  DuUin,  \ol.  i.,  p.  67,  seqq.,  proves  that  it  was  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishops  from  the  session  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Brigid,  then  a  holiday  of 
obligation,  and  despite  their  subsequent  protest,  that  the  penal 
statutes  of  this  Parliament  received  the  nominal  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  And  Lynch,  in  his  Irish  Feudal  Baronies,  informs  us 
that  the  roll  before  us  has  none  of  the  usual  clerk's  signatures  and 
other  attestations  which  are  added  in  genuine  Parliamentary  rolls^ 
Moreover,  the  absence  of  the  names  of  seven  of  the  bishops  from  the 
roll,  where  they  appear  merely  as  Episcoims  Rossenis,  Laonensis  Sfc, 
should  suffice  to  awaken  grave  suspicions. 
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On  the  accession  of  Eliza^betli,  there  were  ten  bishops  in  Ireland 
besides  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  Parliament  list  of  1560  — iu 
all,  thirty  prelates  then  governed  the  different  Irish  Sees.    The  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh— he  died  15th  August,  1588,  and  his  successor  was 
not  appointed  till  after  the  passing  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation of  1560,    Elphin  was  also  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Iloland 
de  Burgo,  then  Bishop  of  Clonfert  only^  as  we  learn  from  the  letters 
of  David  Wolf,  the  Apostolic  Commissary  to  the  Cardinal  Protector 
of  Ireland.    Of  the  twenty  bishops  whose  names  appear  in  the  Par- 
liamentary list,  four  were  deposed — two,  Meath  and  Kildare,  for 
opposing  its  enactments — two,  Ossory  and  Limerick,  as  not  having 
been  legal  bishops— and  Skiddy,  described  as  Bishop  of  Cork  and 
Cloyne,  was  not  then  even  a  bishop-elect.     The  Bishops  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  Clogher,  Kilmore,  Dromore,E,aphoe,  Derry  {Eugene  CDogherty), 
Kilfenora,  Mayo,  Kilmacduagh,  and  Anchory,  were  all  absent.  Hence, 
even  admitting  for  argument  sake,  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed 
Parliamentary  roll  and  the  competency  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Pale 
to  dispose  of  the  church  property  of  Ireland,  its  enactments  were 
not  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  dioceses,  or  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  only  by  fifteen  representatives  out  of  the  thirty-two 
Sees  then  existing  in  Ireland.    And  let  it  be  remembered  that  there 
is  still  happily  'preserved  in  Simancas,  a  protest  against  heresy,  and 
against  the  rule  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  island,  and 
besides  the  barons,  chiefs,  &c.,  it  bears  the  signature  of  three  arch, 
bishops  and  eight  bishops,  cum  reliquis  omnibus  Episeopis^  Bm^onihus, 
Nobilihus^  Sfc.    We  cannot,  of  course,  admit  that  it  would  be  lawful 
or  competent  for  bishops,  without  any  special  authorization,  to  alienate 
the  property  of  which  they  were  only  the  administrators  or  trustees; 
and,  as  Irishmen,  we  utterly  deny  the  competency  of  a  Parliament  of 
the  narrow  strip  called  the  Pale  to  set  aside  the  old  church — to  set  up 
a  new  one,  and  to  transfer  to  it  the  allegiance  and  the  ecclesiastical 
property  of  Ireland.    For  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  was  then 
independent  of  English  law — not  governed  by  the  feudal  code  of  the 
Saxon,  but  by  its  own  Brehon  laws — and  it  exceeded  the  whole  power 
of  Elizabeth's  Government,  during  her  long  reign  of  over  forty  years, 
to  compel  the  Celts  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  acknowledge  her  authority, 
or  to  obey  the  Saxon  laws.     It  was  not  then,  by  transmission  of 
orders,  nor  was  it  by  any  legal  act  of  a  representative  Parliament, 
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that  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland  was  transferred  to  the 
Tudor  Church,  set  up  in  our  island  bv  England's  haughty  Queen. 

It  was  not  by  a  community  of  faith  and  doctrine  with  the  ancient 
Churcli  of  Ireland  that  the  late  State  Church  inherited  her  property. 
For  ample  proof  of  the  subjection  of  the  early  Irish  Church  to  the 
See  of  Peter,  and  for  its  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Eome  in  all 
the  doctrines  that  have  been  rejected  by  her  Protestant  rival,  as  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Roman  Church,  see  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Moran's  "  IJssai/s 
on  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  tlie  early  Irish  Church.'" — Duffy, 
Dublin,  1864.  !N"ow,  if  a  man  wished  to  establish  his  legitimacy  in 
any  court  of  law,  and  if  he  commenced  by  informing  the  court  that 
his  mother  was  a  person  of  no  character,  and  that  she  was  unfaithful 
to  her  husband,  surely  the  judges  would  smile  at  one  another,  "  soU 
luntur  tahulce  risu" — he  would  be  laughed  out  of  court.  And  when 
our  opponents  declare,  with  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  Irish  Church  concerning  Purgatory,  the  invocation  of 
Saints,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  are  "  fond  things,  vainly  invented^ 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous 
deceits  ;"  and  when,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Homilies,  they  charge  her 
with  being  a  Spiritual  Jezebel,  by  asserting  that  "  laity  and  clergy 
learned  and  unlearned— all  ages,  sects,  and  degrees— have  been  at 
once  drowned  in  abominable  idolatry,  and  that  for  the  space  of  eight 
hundred  years  and  more,"  do  they  not  clearly  cut  themselves  off  from 
any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successors  and  heii's  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  our  fathers.  They  may  be  a  revival  or  an  imita- 
tion, according  to  their  own  ideas,  of  what  was  taught  in  some  imagi- 
nary primitive  Church  ;  but,  on  their  own  showing,  they  are  not  any 
continuation  of  the  ancient  Apostolic  and  thoroughly  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland,  Their  church  can  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
title  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  it  has  been,  and  will  ever  be  known 
in  this  country,  as  the  Church  of  the  Sassanach  or  stranger. 

Was  it  then  by  mob-violence  that  Ireland's  ecclesiastical  property 
was  transferred  to  the  Tudor  Church  r  So  far  from  this  having  been 
the  case,  the  Protestant  Church  was  always  hated  and  opposed,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  cherished  and  clung  to  most  tenaciously  by  the  Irish 
people,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  heresy  to  sunder 
them  for  ever. 

As  early  as  22nd  Julj,  1562,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  wrote  to  her 
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Majesty  that  the  people  treated  the  Protestant  service  as  a  Mny-garne, 
aud  he  adds,  "our  religion  is  so  abused  as  the  Papists  rejoice."  — 
(Shirley  Orig.  Letters,  pag.  17.)  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
officially  report  in  156^  that  no  progress  was  as  yet  made  in  enforcing 
the  new  tenets  ;  the  people  would  not  even  listen  to  the  reformed 
preachers,  and  so  universal  was  this  abhorrence  that  the  government 
"  thought  good  not  to  meddle  with  the  simple  multitude  for  the 
present."-— (Ibid,  p.  140). 

But  why  multiply  extracts  to  prove  what  has  been  so  well  at- 
tested by  the  history  of  Ireland  since  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
Protestantism  amongst  her  devoted  Catholic  people  ?  This  attach- 
ment of  our  fathers  to  their  holy  Faith  was  so  striking  as  to  cause 
the  Lord  Deputy,  Chichester,  to  complain  that  "  the  very  soil  was 
infected  and  the  air  tainted  with  Popery,"  and  Sir  John  Davies  to 
lament  that  "though  brayed  in  a  mortar  by  famine,  pestilence,  and 
the  sword,  the  Irish  still  dinged  to  the  Pope."  And  so  it  was  not  by 
mob-violence,  but  by  military  violence  -by  the  sword — that  her  eccle- 
siastical property  was  wrenched  from  our  National  Church.  "  I  am 
bold  enough,"  writes  Waterhouse,  one  of  the  Queen's  agents  in 
Ireland,  to  her  minister,  Walsingham  -  I  am  bold  enough  to  tell  your 
honour  what  I  hear  of  these  things  (Irish  affairs).  But  wheresoever 
any  alteration  shall  happen,  let  all  offices  be  given  to  soldiers  of  expe- 
rience ;  and  I  would  that  the  Queen  would  also  bestow  her  bishoprics, 
for  here  was  scarce  any  sign  of  religion  until  the  swjrd  had  made  way 
for  the  (Saxon)  law." — Dr.  Rothe,  in  his  Analecfa;  Dominic  O'Daly, 
in  his  History  oj  the  Geraldines ;  Archbishop  Fleming,  of  Dublin,  in. 
his  report  written  to  the  Propaganda  in  1623  ;  F.  John  Holding,  an 
Irish  Jesuit,  who  died  in  1599,  in  his  account  of  the  Irish  martyrs 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  Irish  bishops  and  chieftains, 
who,  in  1568,  in  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  signed  the  (Simancas) 
petition  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  persecution  of  heretics — all  relate  how  bishops,  and  priests, 
and  people  suffered  and  died — how  their  property  was  confiscated' 
their  churches  and  monasteries  desecrated  and  laid  waste,  or  handed 
over  to  the  professors  of  an  alien  religion  in  the  efforts  made  by 
Elizabeth's  Government  to  promote  Protestantism,  wherever,  as 
Froude  writes,  their  powers  extended.  It  was  not,  therefore,  we 
again  repeat,  by  transmission  of  orders,  or  by  a  community  of  faith 
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and  doctrine,  or  bj  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  mob-violence,  but  by 
military  violence— by  the  sword,  by  robbery  and  confiscation -that 
her  property  was  wrenched  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  handed  over  to  the  church  that  the  Tudor  Queen  wished  to  root 
in  Irish  soil,  and  which  Irish  soil  refused  to  nourish,  Irish  air  to 
vivify,  or  the  Irish  people  to  receive  ;  for  "  though  brayed  in  a  mortar 
by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  the  Irish  still  cling  to  the  Pope." 
CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

WAS  IT  FROM  ANY  LACK  OF  OPPORTTJNITIES  TO  HEAR  THE  DOCTRINES 
OF  PROTESTANTISM  EXPLAINED  TO  THEM  IN  THEIR  OWN  LANGUAGE 
THAT  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE  REFUSED  TO  ABANDON  THE  OLD  FAITH 
OR  FROM  THEIR  HATRED  OP  THE  SAXON,  AND  OPPOSITION  TO  HIS 
RULE  ? — THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  IRELAND'S  CONSTANCY  TO  THE  OLD 
RELIGION  EXPLAINED. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  Protestantism  did  not  take  root  in  Ireland  was  that  its  first  pro- 
fessors in  this  country  did  not  understand  the  Irish  language  them- 
selves, and  so  could  not  make  themselves  understood  by  the  people  of 
a  country  in  which  Irish  was  then  almost  universally  spoken.  This 
may  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  be  an  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the 
so-called  Eeformed  teaching  in  Ireland  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  but, 
as  far  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  concerned,  it  formed  part  of  her 
Irish  ecclesiastical  policy  to  favour  Irish  preaching,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  books  on  religious  subjects  written  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  Hamilton's  calendar  of  State  Papers,  vol. 
xxii.,  p.  356,  No.  70,  we  are  informed  that  "  her  Majestie  hathe  paid 
£66  13s.  4d.  to  the  Bushoppess  there  for  the  making  of  carecters  for 
the  testament  in  Irishe,  that  oneles  they  do  presently  put  the  same  in 
print,  Her  Majestie  may  be  repaid."  In  the  year  1573,  the  Queen 
recommends  Eobert  Daly  to  be  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Kildare, 
the  rather  because  he  is  well  able  to  preche  in  the  Irish  tongue ;  and 
Mr.  Browne  was  recommended  for  the  bishopric  of  Down,  as  being 
"  discreet  and  learned  in  the  Irish  language."- Ibid,  vol.  39,  p.  495, 
No.  28  and  30.  In  1562,  Alexander  Craik,  Bishop  (Elizabethan)  o' 
Kildare,  prays  to  be  disburdened  of  the  bishopric,  as  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  Irish  language,  and  in  1571  Captain  W  Piers  writes  to  Lord 
Burghley  that  "John  Merriman,  the  Bishop  of  Down,  is  deceased. 
A  zealous  and  learned  man  to  be  sent  to  instruct  the  people  in  both 
languages."— Ibid  vol.  vii.,  p.  208,  N.  32,  and  vol,  xxxiii,  p.  2."  And 
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in  the  protest  against  her  persecuting  government,  presented  in  tlie 
name  of  the  Irish  bishops,  nobles,  &c.,  to  the  Kiug  of  Spain,  EHzabeth 
is  charged  with  sending  heretical  bishops  and  preachers,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  heretical  books  (magna  copia  lihrorum  hmreticoruni)  for 
distribution  amongst  the  Irish  people.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  a  sovereign  so  wordly  wise,  as  the  last  of  the  Tudor  Queens  of 
Eugland  undoubtedly  was,  would  not  spend  money  in  sending  over  a 
great  quantity  of  books  to  Ireland,  except  they  were  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  the  body  of  the  people  could  understand.  It  is  not 
therefore  correct  to  state  that  Elizabeth  could  not  or  was  afraid  to 
appoint  Irish  speaking  bishops,  or  that  she  did  not  give  the  Irish 
people  ample  facilities  for  hearing  the  Protestant  doctrines  explained 
to  them  in  their  own  language.  If  the  Irish  people  had  at  any  time 
an  inclination  towards  Protestantism,  they  had  as  many  opportunities 
offered  to  them  of  hearing  its  doctrines  expounded  in  their  own 
language,  as  the  Gaelic  speaking  Celts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  ;  more- 
over, the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  were  as  much 
attached  to  the  Faith  of  their  fathers  and  as  determined  opponents 
of  the  Anglican  heresy  as  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  pure  Celtic 
blood.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  another  inquiry— Was  it  a 
spirit  of  hatred  and  of  opposition  to  England  that  caused  the  Irish  to 
be  so  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  reception  of  Protestantism  ? 
The  fierce  persecution  of  the  English  Government  may  in  course  of 
time  have  had  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  attachment  of  the  Irish 
for  their  holy  faith,  but  that  attachment  existed  before  the  persecution 
could  have  developed  such  a  marked  religious  antagonism  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  people. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  our  compatriots  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  unwilling  to  admit  some  oi  the 
Eight  Henry's  spiritual  pretensions,  and  were  rather  inclmed  to  share 
in  the  spoils  of  the  religious  houses.  With  regard  to  the  latter  accu- 
sation, it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  Pale  and 
some  of  the  Irish  Chieftains  did  compromise  themselves  so  far,  at  the 
time,  as  to  become  participators  in  the  plunder  of  the  property  of  the 
religious  orders,  like  some  of  the  Continental  Catholics  of  the  present 
age.  But  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  although  oftentimes  the  fore-runner, 
does  not  of  itself  suppose  the  greater  crime  of  schism  or  heresy.  And 
so  we  are  not  to  conclude  that,  because  some  of  the  Anglo-Irish  and 
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Irisli  nobles  soiled  their  hands  with  the  spoils  of  sacrilege,  they  also 
adopted  the  religious  innovations  of  Henry  YIII.  and  his  successors 
A  cnrsory  reading  of  the  State  Papers  of  the  period  would  lead  a 
person  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  and  'Anglo-Irish  chiefs  did  formally 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  headship  of  Henry,  and  renounce  the 
primacy  and  authority  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff.  But  as  is  proved  by 
the  able  writer  of  a  series  of  papers,  entitled  the  First  Irish  Missions 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  published  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  of 
1870  {a),  the  State  Papers  had  oftentimes  an  anti-Eoman  bias,  and 
their  editors  seemed  to  feel  themselves  bound  to  support  \\hat 
Cardinal  Newman  has  called,  "the  great  Protestant  Tradition." 
Against  this  we  have  the  old  Irish  Catholic  Tradition— that  the  Irish 
Chiefs  always  remained  faithful  children  of  the  Church— a  tradition 
supported  by  the  Four  Masters,  O'Daly,  Fitzsimon,  Lombard,  Orlan- 
dini.  Hist.  Soc,  Jesu,  ad.  an.  1541,  and  other  old  Catholic  writers^ 
who  say  not  a  word  of  the  momentary  apostacy  of  the  Chiefs  of  our 
Nation.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  those  writers  give  us  clearly  to 
understand  that  the  chieftains  as  well  of  course  as  their  clansmen 
ever  remained  faithful  to  Eome  (5).  It  may  have  been  also  that,  as 
the  Irish  Princes  left  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  to  their  his- 
torians, poets,  and  Brehons,  they  did  not  well  understand  what  they 
were  putting  their  mark  to  (c.)  Yery  probably  they  may^have  re- 
garded the  oath  of  supremacy  as  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  allegiance 
to  their  monarch  in  temporal  things  ;  and  if  they  renounced  the  Pope 
it  was  only  as  King  of  Ireland.  For  we  are  told  (St.  Leger  to  the 
King)  that  "  my  Lord  of  Ormonde  translated  the^  Supremacy  Bill 
prudently  into  Irish''  for  the  Celtic  and  Norman  lords,  that  is,  he  told 
them  it  meant  temporal  supremacy.  But  then  we  have  proof-positive 
that  as  soon  as  the  Irish  Chiefs  understood  that  Henry  required  them 
.to  abandon  their  Church  and  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  See  of 
Peter,  they  rejected  his  proposals  with  disdain.  Even  according  to 
the  public  records,  Desmond,  O'Neill,  and  O'Donnell  did  plainly 
declare  Henry  a  heretic  against  the  faith,  because  he  obeyeth  and 
believeth  not  the  Bishop  of  Eome. — Cowley  to  Cromwell,  s.p.  cc.  Ixxv. 
Browne,  an  apostate,  "  pool-shorne  English  friar,"  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  by  Henry,  and  was  instructed  that  "  as  his  Highness 
had  fallen  ahsoluteli/  from  JRome,  it  was  his  Eoyal  pleasure  to  have  his 
subjects  there  in  Ireland  obey  his  comma^nds  as  in  England."  But 
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lis  Irish  subjects  declined  to  fall  witli  his  Majesty,  as  Browne  informs 
him  in  the  following  terms  :— "  Now  both  English  race  and  Irish  begin 
to  oppose  the  King's  orders,  and  lay  aside  their  old  quarrels."  "  They 
consider  the  King  a  heretic  ;  and  the  detestable  traitors,  young  Gerald 
O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  the  pretended  Earl  of  Desmond,  O'Brien,  O'Connor, 
and  O'Mulmoy,  have  well-nigh  subdued  the  whole  country  to  the 
Pope."  — Gray.  "Excepting  Archbishop  Browne,  Lord  Butler,  J. 
Allen,  and  Brabazon— those  in  authority  all  adhere  to  the  Pope." — ■ 
Thomas  Agard  to  Cromwell,  Hamilton's  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.,  p.  S8, 
No.  39.  "  The  Irish  object  to  the  King's  heresy,  and  dispute  his  title 
to  the  land  "—Cowley  to  Cromwell,  vol.  viii.,  p.  50,  No.  28.  "  The 
common  voice  of  the  Irishry  is,  that  the  King's  supremacy  is  main- 
tained only  by  power,  and  not  reasoned  by  learning."— Ed.  Staples, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  to  Mr.  St.  Leger.    Carew's  MSS.  p.  141,  No.  128. 

As  our  distinguished  diocesan,  the  late  Dr.  Kelly  of  Maynooth, 
has  well  remarked,  in  his  Essays,  p.  193,  it  would  require  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  precise  limits  of  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction, 
to  enable  the  chiefs  who  took  the  oath  at  that  early  period  to  distin- 
guish between  the  submission  then  exacted  by  military  force,  and  that 
civil  submission  which  had  often  been  exacted  by  the  armed  hostings 
of  the  Pale.  Henry  himself  was  convinced  that  they  did  not  make 
any  such  distinction  ;  for  when  he  heard  that  they  had  bound  them- 
selves by  oaths  and  indentures  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  to 
reject  the  Pope's  usurpations,  he  wrote  to  his  Deputy  that  their  oaths, 
submissions,  and  indentures  were  not  worth  a  farthing,  since  they  did 
not  give  hostages.— (Cox's  History,  an.  1537). 

The  rejoicing  of  the  people  at  Kilkenny,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  on  the  accession  of  the  Catholic  Queen,  whilst  it  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  devotion  of  our  forefathers  to  the  ancient  faith  and  to  the  See 
of  Peter,  is  also  a  proof  that  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
swayed  in  matters  of  religion  by  a  mere  antagonism  to  English  ways 
and  fashions.  Otherwise,  why  was  it  that  their  hatred  for  the  Saxon, 
and  their  dislike  for  Saxon  ways,  did  not  show  itself  during  Queen 
Mary's  reign  by  any  sympathy  for  the  new  doctrine,  when  it  was 
proscribed,  and  some  of  its  seditious  teachers  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Smithfield  ?  Surely,  if  the  Irish  had  been  actuated  by  a  mere  spirit 
of  opposition  to  England,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  that  would  have 
been  the  time  to  prove  it  by  their  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
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proscribed  religion  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  Protestantism  advanced 
one  inch  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor. 

Again,  the  animosity  between  the  two  races  was  wont  to  display 
itself  principally  in  the  perpetual  warfare  that  raged  between  the 
Celtic  Irish  and  the  English  of  the  Pale  ;  yet  we  find  that,  although 
these  fierce  animosities  did  so  help  to  keep  the  two  peoples  in  a  state 
of  complete  opposition  as  to  other  matters,  there  was  one  thing  in 
which  they  could  both  unite— and  that  was  a  constant  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  a  determined  resolution  never  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  separated  from  its  supreme  visible  Head- -the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  When  O'Neill  had  led  his  troops  into  Leinster,  taken  Ardee 
and  Navan,  and  had  reviewed  his  troops  at  Tara,  he  was  surprised  and 
defeated,  as  Campion  tells  us  (p.  181),  by  "the  Deputy,  with  the  help 
of  the  Mayor  of  Dublin,  James  Fitzsymonds,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Drogheda,  and  the  English  Pale."  Yet  these  men  heard  Mass  in 
thanksgiving  for  their  victory,  kneelingjdevoutly  before  Our  Blessed 
Lady  of  Trim,  and  "  they  would  not  have  their  children  bear  the 
Christian  name  of  the  English  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  had  apostatized, 
and  would  not  have  their  children  confirmed  by  him,  and  would  not  go 
hear  him  preach,  and  said  it  was  a  pity  he  was  not  burned ;  gave  him 
more  curses  than  he  had  hairs  on  his  head,  and  would  eat  him  if  they 
wiste  how."— Letter  of  Staples,  Bishop  of  Meath,  quoted  in  MostEev. 
Dr.  Moran's  Archbishops  of  Dublin. 

In  the  year  "  1540  the  whole  power  of  the  Pale,  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  judges,  officers,  priests,  commons  and  ploughmen, 
went  with  the  Deputy  on  a  main  hosting,  and  rode  against  O'Connor, 
and  destroyed  his  corn,  and  ravaged  his  country  for  fourteen  days, 
then  spoiled  the  MacMorrough's  country  for  ten  days,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  extirpation  ot  the  savage  O'Tooles."— Deputy  to  Henry, 
22nd  Sept.,  1540.  Yet,  as  the  writer  of  the  papers  in  the  Irish  E. 
Eecord  remarks,  these  people  of  the  Pale  (including  Kilkenny)  clung 
to  the  religion  of  the  O'Connors,  MacMorroughs,  and  O'Tooles,  their 
Irish  enemies,  and  spurned  the  spiritual  headship  of  Henry,  and 
abhorred  the  heresy  of  their  English  allies,  because  they  were  confirmed 
in  the  Faith  by  a  singular  grace  of  God,  by  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  by  the  prophetic  blessing  of  St.  Patrick,  and  by  the 
prayers  of  thousands  of  Irish  Saints."  Here  we  have  the  true  expla- 
nation as  to  how  Ireland  was  able  to  preserve  the  true  faith  during 
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almost  three  centuries  of  such  terrible  sufferings  and  persecutions. 
By  the  special  blessing  of  God  it  had  become  racj  of  the  Irish  soil. 
As  Chichester  complained,  "the  very  soil  is  infected  and  the  air 
tainted  with  Poperj."    And  this  devotion  and  loyalty  to  their  holy 
faith  formed  the  one  bond  of  union  which  united  together  the  old 
English  of  the  Pale  and  their  "  Irish  enemies,"  and  in  the  end  fused 
them  into  one  people  by  the  twofold  spirit  of  faith  and  nationality. 
The  Anglo-Irish  became  thoroughly  identified  with  their  countrymen 
of  the  old  Irish  race  in  their  love  for  their  rehgion  and  for  their  native 
country;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  their  old  "  Irish  enemies"  gave 
up  their  national  customs  and  dress.    They  obeyed  the  laws  that  were 
so  long  in  vain  levelled  against  "ye  Irishe  fashions."    They  discarded 
the  Irish  mantle— cut  off  the  "  crommeal"  and  the  "  glibbes"— and, 
in  a  great  measure,  have  forgotten  their  own  grand  old  Celtic  tongue, 
and  adopted  the  language  of  their  hated  oppressors— but  two  things 
they  are  resolved  never  to  forget— two  principles  they  never  will 
abandon— and  these  are,  an  undying  devotion  to  their  faith  and 
nationality— to  blessed  Rome  and  holy  Ireland -to  the  harp  and 
shamrock,  and  sculptured  cross  of  Erin.    Usto  Perpetua  ! 

*'  Ma  vourneen  :  be  thou  long 
In  peace  the  queen  of  song — 
In  battle  proud  and  strong 
As  the  sea. 

Be  saints  thine  offspring  still, 
True  heroes  guard  each  hill, 
And  harps  by  every  rill, 

Sound  free." 


NOTES  ON  THE  ANCIENT  CHITECHES  AND  CASTLES  OF 
BALLYBUE  AND  INCHIHOLOCHAN. 
BY  MR.  JOHN  HOGAN. 
The  Castle  of  Ballybur  stands  somewhat  over  three  Irish  miles 
nearly  south  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  building  now  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Chapel  of  Grange"  I  hold  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  ancient  church  of  Ballybur.     On  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
County  of  Kilkenny  (sheet  23),  Ballybur  and  Grange  are  set  down  as 
distinct  parishes.     There  are,  however,  very  cogent  authorities  to 
show  that  originally  those  two  ecclesiastical  districts  formed  but  one 
parish,  and  that  the  church  of  that  parish  occupied  the  site  of  the 
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present  "  Chapel  of  Grange,"  and  was  the  ancient  Church  of  Balljbur. 
These  two  points  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate. 

In  the  Taxation  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  made  bv  order  of  Pope 
Nicholas  TV.,  a.d.  1291,  preserved  in  the  "Red  Book"  of  Ossory  (for 
the  reference  to  which,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Eev. 
James  Graves),  the  Church  of  Ballybur  is  referred  to  by  name.  So 
are  the  churches  of  the  adjacent  j)arishes— viz.,  Tullaghanbrogue  and 
Inchihologhan — but  no  reference  is  made  to  a  Church  of  Grange,^ 
though  on  the  Ordnance  sheet  the  parish  of  that  name  is  insulated 
between  the  three  parishes  just  named.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
very  significant  fact  that  in  the  district  erected  into  the  parish  of 
Ballybur,  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors,  in  1841,  neither  in  legend, 
locality,  nor  tradition,  is  there  preserved  any  trace  of  a  church,  grave- 
yard, or  other  ecclesiastical  memorial ;  whilst  in  the  church-yard  of 
Grange  we  have  the  most  positive  testimony  to  show  that  the  ancient 
church  here  was  under  the  patronage,  and  formed  the  burial  place  of 
the  most  distinguished  amongst  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Ballybur 
family,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  not  then  been 
the  parish  church  of  their  stately  mansion. 

David  Hacket,  who  occupied  the  See  of  Ossory  from  a.d.  1460  to 
3478,  granted  the  Church  of  Ballybur  to  the  College  of  Vicars  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Canice,  at  the  instance  and  petition  of 
Eichard  Vole,  patron  of  the  Church  of  Ballybur.  The  family  of 
Yole,  or  Yeal,-  was  formerly  one  of  distinction  in  Kilkenny.  I  cannot 
connect  this  Eichard  with  any  of  them,  further  than  by  name  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  "  imtron"  of  the  Church  of  Ballybur 
must  have  been  the  lord  of  the  soil — i.e.,  the  proprietor  of  the  lands 
manor,  and  town  of  the  same  name— and  that  in  this  benefaction  of 

1  "  Church  of  Grange."  The  Rev.  James  Graves  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  items  from  the  "  Eed  Book  of  Ossory"  :  — 

"Taxation  of  1296.— Ecclesia  de  Ballybur.  Isew  taxation  after  the  war 
of  the  Scotch  (1318  .—Ecclesia  de  Ballybur.  Taxation,  1351,— Pector  de 
Ballybur.  Taxation  of  1526.— Ecclesia  de  Ballybur.  Taxation  so\rie  years 
later.— Ballybur.    Grange  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  any  of  the  taxations. 

"  Yeal."  The  name  Yole,  Yeal,  Yeel,  Calf,  Wall.  &c.,  are  all  modifications 
of  the  original  "  de  Yalle,"  the  designation  of  their  Anglo-Xorman  progenitor. 
The  family  of  de  Yal'e  made  a  very  early  settlement  in  Kilkenny.  In  a.d. 
1355  Raymond  de  Yalle  was  in  possession  of  half  a  Knichfs  fee  on  the  lands  of 
Inchiholog  an,  now  Castleinch,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Church  of 
Ballybur,  whi  h,  in  about  a  century  later,  Richard  Yole,  the  descendant  of 
Raymond,  confered  on  the  Yicars  Choral  of  St.  Canice's.  Eor  an  account  of 
the  family  of  Yole,  Yeal,  "Wall,  &c.,  see  "  History,  Architecture  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Canice,"  p.  160,  et  seq. 
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his  to  the  Vicars  of  St.  Caiiice  originated  the  irreconcileable  contra- 
dictions which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  historical  references  to 
this  Church,  it  being  sometimes  termed  Ballybur,  sometimes  Grange, 
and  occasionally  both  being  named  as  distinct  churches. 

The  earliest  reference  I  can  find  to  the  name  of  the  Church  now 
under  discussion  is  that  in  the  Taxation^  of  Pope  Nicholas,  a  d.  1291, 
where  it  is  termed  Ballybur  ;  but,  as  already  stated,  no  notice  of,  or 
reference  to,  any  Church  of  G-range  is  to  be  found  in  that  venerable 
authority.  In  the  "  Taxatio  Ossoriensis,  a.d.  1537,"  extracted  by  his 
Lordship,  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Moran,  from  the  Usher  MSS.,  and  published 
in  the  "  Spicilegium,"  there  is  no  mention  of  either  the  Church  of 
Ballybur  or  Grange,  because  the  benefice  of  the  Church  of  Ballybur 
was  then  vested  in  the  Vicars  Choral  of  St.  Canice,  and  its  valuation 
included  in  the  taxation  of  their  college.  But  if  Grange  had  been 
then  a  distinct  church,  its  valuation  would  certainly  appear  in  this 
taxation. 

In  an  Inquisition  (No.  4),  taken  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
"  Thomas  Comerford,  late  of  Ballybur,  in  the  County  Kilkenny,  who 
died  2nd  February,  a.d.  158S,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  seized  of 
the  fee  of  the  manor,  castle,  and  town  of  Ballybur,  and  of  two  parts 
of  the  land  of  Ballybur." 

Eichard  Vole's  endowment  of  the  College  of  the  Vicars^  could 

1  "  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,"  This  valuation  of  the  several  benefices,  or 
ecclesiastical  livings,  in  the  Dioceie  of  Ossorj,  at  that  early  period,  is  preserved 
in  the  "  Eed  Book"  of  Ossory,  which  I  find  thus  noticed  in  CoUon's  "Fasti," 
"Liber  ruber  Ossoriensis,"  which  is  stiJl  preserved  at  Kilkenny." — Cotton,  p.  266. 
"  Usher  MS."'  This  taxation  is  also  found  in  the  "  Eed  Book"  of  Ossory.  It  is 
so  referred  to  and  quoted  by  Cotton.    See  "  Fasti,"  p.  268. 

2  "  College  of  Vicars."  The  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Common  Hall,  near  the 
Cathedral,  must  have  been  a  rather  well-to-do  ecclesii.tical  corporation, 
Amongst  other  endowments  of  theirs,  besides  that  of  Ballybur,  which  was 
the  gift  of  Bishop  Hackett,  Bishop  Barry,  his  immediate  successor,  in  1428, 
conferred  on  them  the  Church  of  St.  Maul,  in  this  city,  with  four  marks  of 
silver,  chief  rent  out  of  Marshall's  lands  in  that  parish.  This  donation  of  the 
Bishop  to  the  Vicars  is  thus  referred  to  in  an  Inquisition  taken  at  the  "Old 
Tholsel,"  in  1667,  two  hundred  years  after  Bishop  Barry's  time  — "  Wil.  Shee, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  recorder,  was  on  the  22nd  day  of  October, 
1641,  seized  of,  and  in  the  town  and  lands  of  Newpark,  all  Marshall's  lands, 
Croker's  lands  and  the  rectory  of  S.t.  Maul's  which  town  and  lands 
were  held  from  the  Vicar's  Choral  of  St.  Canicj  *.  The  aforesaid  lands  were 
seized  and  sequestered,  and,  upon  account  of  the  late  rebellion,  are  forfeited  to 
the  King  in  right  ot  his  Crown."  Notwithstanding  this  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  Vicars  of  St.  Canice,  tae  Catholic  clergy  of  St.  Canice's  parish 
fetill  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  ancient  parish  of  St.  Maul, 

There  is  no  memori.il  preserved  of  which  I  am  aware  of  the  origin  of  the 
Vicars'  title  to  the  tithes  of  Ballynalina.    ^The  following  reference  to  this 
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not  have  included  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Balljbur ;  if  it  did 
Thomas  Comerford,  who  lived  a  century  later,  could  not  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  fee  of  its  castle,  town,  and  part  of  its  lands.  Hence, 
the  gift  of  Eichard  Vole  to  the  Vicars  did  not  include  the  castle, 
lands,  &c.,  of  Ballybur  jjrojoer,  but  land  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  same  parish,  known  as  the  townland  of  Grange,  and  then  called 
Ballybur,  because  they  remained  attached  to  the  Church,  and  were 
situated  within  the  parish  of  that  name. 

The  "Yetus  Ordo  Yisitationis,"  by  his  Lordship,  in  the  "  Spici- 
legium,"  brings  us  back  to  the  time  of  Dr.  James  Phelan,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  In  this  document  we 
find  the  following  references  to  Ballybur  and  Grange : — 

Ecclesia  de  Ballyburr  Membrum  Ecclesiae  S.  Cauici ;"  i.e.,  the 
Church  of  Ballyburr,  a  member,  limb,  or  part  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Canice  ;  the  temporalities  of  Ballyburr  being  then  the  property  of  the 
Vicars  Choral  of  the  Cathedral  Church. 

And  lower  down  in  the  same  authority  we  have — 

"  Capella  de  Grange,  et  Anamoll." 

Here  the  Church  of  Ballybur  is  apparently  distinguished  from 
the  Chapel  of  Grange ;  but  a  query  arises— If  Grange  had  been  then 
a  parish  would  its  church  be  denominated  a  Chapel  ?  or  might  it 
have  been  so  named  from  the  circumstance  of  its  benefice  in  the 
lands  of  Grange  being  then  vested  in  the  College  of  the  Vicars,  and 
its  own  status  as  a  church  being  now  reduced  to  that  of  a  "  chapel  of 
ease  ?  The  Chapel  of  Anamoll,  or  Annamult,  is  now  well  known  as 
the    Friar's  Barn,"  in  the  parish  of  Inisnag. 

In  the  "  Nomina  Patronorum  Ecclesiarum  in  Dioecesi  Ossoriensi, 

exaction,  over  three  hundred  years  since,  is  rather  curious  :  — 

J'  Order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  suit  between  the  Yicars  of  the  C  ithedral 
of  Kilkenny  and  Nicholas  Ley,  concerning  the  tithe  of  pasture  and  furze  of 
Ballenlejnagh,  directing  that  the  parties  should  abide  by  the  i.rder  and  deter- 
mination of  the  spiritual  law  touching  ttje  tithes,  and  that  the  Yicars  should 
retain  the  silver  cup  and  crosses  which  they  held  in  pledge,  for  the  said 
contempt  of  the  said  Nicholas,  until  satisfaction  be  rendered  for  the  contempt, 
and  their  demands,  according  to  the  determination  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  that  they  should  have  23s.  for  th.-ir  costs  in  Chancery.— Nov.  7,  1560. 

Signed,  Huan,  Dublin,  Cane 

Decree  of  Master  Adam  Walsh,  Official  of  Ossory,  ia  the  above  cause: 
Observing  that  by  "divine  and  human  law,  and  the  statutes  of  the  Queen, 
e  .  ery  Christian  ought  to  render  tithe  of  all  his  possession^  to  God  and  the 
Church  and,  therefore,  orders  the  said  Nicholas  to  pay  the  tithe  '•  according 
to  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  the  diocese."    March  9,  156  \ 

!^i^ned,  Adam  Walss." 

— 3Io}'rin's  Molls,  vol.  i,,  p.  460. 
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Eorumque  Dies  Festivi,"  also  found  in  the  Spicilegium,"  the  two 
last  ckurches  in  the  Deanery  of  Siller^  {i.e ,  Shillallogher)  is  thus  set 
down : — 

"  Ecclesia  de  Bally  burr" — no  patron  saint  nor  festival  day. 
"  de  Grange,  Inventio  S.  Crucis,  3  Maii." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  compiler  of  this  list  of  patron 
saints  and  festival  days  accepted  Ballybur  and  Grange  as  distinct 
churches,  but  this  mistake  might  result  from  the  same  church  being 
occasionally  called  Ballybur  and  Grange,  whence  the  two  names 
might  be  understood  as  those  of  distinct  churches ;  for  it  is  singular 
that  a  patron  saint  and  festival  day  are  found  in  this  list  for  every 
church  in  the  Deanery  of  Siller  but  for  that  of  Ballybur,  whence  it 
might  be  inferred  that  Ballybur  and  ^Grange  may  have  been  but  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  church,  and  that  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Cross  may  have  been  its  "  patron"  day,  whether  denominated  Grange 
or  Ballybur. 

In  Tighe's  "  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny,"  com- 
piled towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  the  list  of  parishes  in- 
cluded in  the  barony  of  Shillelogher,  we  find  the  parishes  of  Inchi- 
hologhan,  Tullahanbrogue,  and  Grange,  but  no  parish  named  Ballyburr, 
from  which,  as  already  stated,  it  might  be  inferred  that  Ballyburr 
and  Grange  were  but  different  names  for  the  same  parish.  But  in 
Tighe's  tabulated  form  of  the  "  Distribution  and  State  of  Parishes," 
p.  602,  he  gives  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin's  and  Ballybur  as  united 
and  vested  in  the  Vicars  Choral  of  St.  Canice,  and  then,  at  p.  612, 
he  gives  the  parishes  of  Tullaghanbrogue  and  Grange  as  united. 
"  Grange,"  he  says,  "  was  impropriate  in  the  family  of  Flood,  but  the 
incumbent  of  Inchihologhan  was  paid  for  doing  the  duty ."^  In  "  Lewis' 

1  "  Deanery  of  Siller."  This  word  Siller  is  held  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Graves  and 
other  such  authorities  as  a  contraction  of  the  word  ^hiilelogher.  The  Deanery 
of  _8illpr  inclurtes  all  the  parishes  in  the  barony  of  Siiillelogher  but  two,  viz., 
Inisnag  and  Stonecarty,  which  belong  to  ihe  Deanery  of  Ja.ells.  The  deri- 
vation of  the  word  Shillelogher,  and  the  origin  of  its  application  to  this  part  of 
the  County  of  Kilkenny,  are  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time. 

2  "  Paid  for  doing  the  duty.''  It  is  singular  and  deserving  of  notice  that 
though  the  parish  of  St.  iVJaul's,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Nore,  in  Kilkenny, 
and  the  townland  of  Ballynalina,  two  miles  south  of  the  city,  remain  to  the 
present  day  attached  to  the  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Canice,  there  is  no  memorial 
preserved  to  show  that  any  such  connection  ever  existed  between  this  parish  of 
bt.  Canice  and  that  of  either  Grange  or  Ballyburr,  by  whichever  of  those 
names  it  may  have  been  called.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  according  to 
Tighe,  aa  quoted  above,  the  parochial  duty  in  the  tithe-free  district  of  Grange 
was  performed  by  the  Incumbent  of  Inchihologhan,  for  which  he  was  paid  by 
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Topographical  Dictionary"  (London,  1837),  Ballybur  is  stated  to  be 
"  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Shillelogher,  four  miles  (S.W.)  from  Kil- 
kenny, containing  237  inhabitants,  and  comprises  655  statute  acres,i 
as  applotted  under  the  Tithe  Act."  The  Dictionary  continues: 
"  During  the  prelacy  of  David  Hackett,  who  presided  over  the  See  of 
Ossory  from  1460  to  J478,  this  place,  which  at  that  time  had  its  own 
church,  was  annexed  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  at  the 
instance  of  its  patron,  R.  Yale,  Esq.  It  is  a  vicarage  in  the  Diocese 
of  Ossory,  and  forms  part  of  the  union  of  St.  Canice,  which  is  served 
by  the  Vicar's  Choral  of  the  Cathedral,  to  whom  the  rectory  is  ap- 
propriate.   The  tithes  amount  to  £4^3  8s  4d." 

If  the  lands  of  Ballybur  were  subject  to  tithes,  or  tithe=rent- 
charge,  -they  could  not  have  been  the  estate  with  which  Eichard  Vole 
endowed  the  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Church  of  St.  Canice,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  church  lands  paid  neither  tithes  nor  tithe-rent-charge, 
and  the  lands  of  Bally  burr  having  been  subject  to  the  payment  of 
tithes,  clearly  shows  that  it  was  not  the  parish  now  called  Ballybur 
that  formed  the  benefaction  of  Eichard  Vole  to  the  College  of  the 
Vicars,  but  other  lands  then  situated  within  the  parish  of  that  name, 
as  we  shall  now  show. 

In  the  "  Topographical  Dictionary"  just  quoted  a  short  paragraph 
on  the  locality  of  Grange  throws  some  light  on  the  point  now  under 

tlie  Flood  family,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  Protestant  Vicars  of  the 
last  century  preserved  no  memorial  that  their  body  had  ever  been  endowed 
with  those  tithe-free  laxds,  then  vested  in  the  Floods  of  Farmley.  In  the  year 
1630  a  parish  bell  "was  erected  in  the  belfry  of  St.  Canice's  Church,  "'for 
which  occasion  of  casting  the  bell,  as  also  for  other  necessaries,  the  oute  pish 
was  seste  in  vi  pounds  four  shillings  as  ensueth."  Amongst  the  townlands 
thus  cessed  we  find  "  Ballybur/'  7s.  fid.;  "ISIew  Park"  (i.e.,  MarschalFs  lands  in 
St.  Maul's),  4s.  6d.,  and  "  Ballyneleynah"  6s.  Od.,  which  shows  that  at  that 
date  Ballybur  was  recognised  as  part  of  St  Canice's  parish,  as  well  as  St. 
Maul's  and  Ballynelinagh.  Both  Newpark  and  Ballynelinagh  still  remain 
attached  to  the  Catholic  parish  of  St.  Canice;  but  no  memorial  of  any  such 
connection  with  either  the  parish  or  townland  of  Ballybnr  has  come  down  to 
our  time.  The  taxation  of  the  various  townlands  for  the  erection  of  this  "parish 
bell"  has  been  published  by  Eev.  James  Graves  from  "  the  most  ancient  book  of 
the  Corporation  of  Iiishtown."    See  History,  &c.,  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,"  p.  38. 

1  "655  Statute  Acres."  On  the  Ordnance  index  map  of  the  County  of  Kil- 
ken-ay  the  area  of  Ballybur  is  given  as  667  acres  1  rood  and  33  perches.  At 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Ballybur  property,  undei-  Charles  IL,  Colonel  Warden,  of 
Burnchurch,  was  granted  222a.  Or.  2p.,  and  Bryan  Manseragh  390a,  12r.  8p., 
making  together  612a  3r  Bp,  being  43a.  less  than  the  return  by  Lewis;  but 
very  singularly  there  is  a  townland  of  Ballybur  outside  of  the  boundary  of 
that  parish,  and  in  the  parish  of  Tullaghan brogue,  containing  32a.  12r.  33p., 
which  reduces  the  difference  to  only  11  acres,  which  slight  difference  will  not 
surprise  us. 
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discussion.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  Grange. — A  tithe-Jree 
district,  in  the  barony  of  Shillelogher,  County  of  Kilkenny,  three 
miles  (S.W.)  from  Kilkenny,  on  the  road  to  Callan.  The  population 
is  returned  with  the  parish  of  Inchihologhan.  Grange  House  is  the 
property  of  Major  Shearman."  Lewis'  Dictionary  has  the  reputation 
of  having  collected  its  statistics  with  great  industry,  and,  in  most 
cases,  with  great  accuracy.  In  the  present  case  he  does  not  rank 
Grange  as  a  parish,  nor  within  another  parish,  but  he  says,  "  Grange, 
a  tithe-free  district."  There  were  no  districts  in  Ireland  free  from 
the  payment  of  tithes,  except  church  lands  ;  and  how  does  it  occur 
that  the  lands  of  Grange  were  tithe-free  ?  Clearly  because  Grange 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Ballybur,  and  it  was  this  part  of 
that  parish  that  Eichard  Yole  conferred  on  the  College  of  the  Vicars, 
from  which  it  became  church  land,  and  was  thus  free  from  tithes,  or 
tithe  rent-charge  down  to  the  period  of  the  Church  Disestablishment. 

From  the  foregoing  inquiries  I  feel  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
two  ecclesiastical  districts  now  known  as  Grange  and  Ballybur  formed 
originally  but  one  parish,  under  the  name  of  Ballybur,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  church  of  this  parish  is  denomi- 
nated "  Ecclesia  de  Ballybur,"  without  making  any  reference  to  a 
church  of  Grange.  That  at  the  period  when  Bishop  Hackett  con- 
ferred this  church  on  the  Vicars  of  the  Cathedral,  he  granted  them, 
along  with  the  church,  the  greater  portion,  or  about  two-thirds,^  of  the 
ancient  parish  of  Ballybur,  Those  lands  were  then,  or  subsequently, 
called  Grange,  but,  in  the  old  authorities,  are  denominated  Ballybur, 
because  they  formed  the  part  of  that  parish,  on  which  the  church  of 
Ballyburr  was  erected,  and  which  with  that  church  had  been  con- 
ferred as  an  endowment  on  the  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Canice,  and  consequently  from  this  downwards  the  benefice  and  tem- 
poralities of  this  church  became  vested  in  the  college  of  the  Vicars, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  "  Vetus  Ordo,"  the  "  Ecclesia  de  Ballyburr"  is 
returned  as  "  Membrum  Ecclesiae  S.  Canici."— That  the  college  of 
the  Vicars  became  the  rector,  and  that  the  parochial  duties  thence- 
forward were  performed  by  a  member  of  that  body,  who  periodically 

I  "  Two  third?."  On  the  Ordnance  Index  Map  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny 
the  Parish  of  Ballybur  has  an  area  of  667a  Ir  33p  ;  that  of  Grange  has  1,9.34a 
2r  2p.  Horce,  if  Crang-e  was  the  portion  of  the  ancient  Ballybur,  with 
which  Eichard  Vole  endowed  the  College  of  the  Vicars,  this  endowment  was 
three  times  the  extent  of  the  lay  estate,  which,  with  the  manor  of  Ballybur, 
he  bequeathed  as  an  inheritance  to  his  descendants. 
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visited  the  place,  as  in  some  chapels  of  ease  at  the  present  day,  and 
that  the  church  in  consequence  lost  its  status  and  sank  down  to  the 
level  of  a  chapel  of  ease,  and,  as  this  chapel  stood  adjoining  the  old 
village  of  Grange,  it  was  thence  called  the  Chapel  of  Grange,  and  in 
the  '*  Vetus  Ordo"  ranks  only  as  "  Capella  de  Grange,"  and  thus  in 
original  documents  this  church  would  be  termed  "  Ecclesia  de  Bally- 
burr  ;"  whilst  in  later  authorities  it  might  be  indiscriminately  deno- 
minated "  Ecclesia  de  Ballybur,"  or  "  Capella  de  Grange,"  which  two 
denominations  in  still  later  times  would  be  understood  as  the  names 
of  two  distinct  churches,  and  thus,  in  the  list  of  Patron  Saints,  quoted 
above  from  the  Spicilegium,"  they  are  so  distinguished,  "  Ecclesia 
de  Bally  burr,"  having  neither  patron  saint  nor  festival  day  ;  whilst 
the  "  Ecclesia  de  Grange"  has  "  Inventio  S  Crucis,  3  Mali,"  this 
being  the  parish  festival,  whether  the  church  be  described  as  that  of 
Grange  or  Ballybur.  But  whether  this  conclusion  be  well  founded 
or  otherwise,  I  feel  that  the  following  monumental  records  will  satis- 
factorily show  that  the  ancient  church  of  the  Ballybur  family  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  chapel  of  Grange. 

In  an  iDquisition  (No.  4),  taken  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Thomas  Comerford  was  found  seized  of  the  manor,  town,  and  castle 
of  Ballybur.  His  father,  Richard  Comerford,  appears  to  have  been 
the  head  of  the  Ballybur  branch  of  the  Comerford  family,  and  was 
most  probably  the  builder  of  the  fine  old  castle,^  still  in  good  pre- 

1  "Old  Castle."  This  castle,  being  still  inhabited,  is  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation,  and  affords  an  interestiiig  vista  into  tlie  social  arrangements  of 
domestic  buildings  at  the  pei'iod  of  its  erection.  The  casde  consists  of  three 
floors,  or  stories,  all  connected  by  a  narrow  spiral  staircase.  The  bottom,  or 
baseiiaent  floor  is  a  small  dark  chamber,  under  a  stone  arch,  with  massive  side 
walls,  and  was  evidently  the  wine-cellar  or  family  store-room.  The  second  floor 
also  was  covered  by  a  stone  arch)  it  formed  the  dormitory  of  the  mansion.  Its 
construction  was  rather  peculiar.  The  walls  are  carried  up  thus  far  from  the 
basement  of  massive  thickness,  and  in  them,  on  this  floor,  are  formed  in  the 
masonry  square  recesses  or  chamb'3rs  to  receive  the  fixtures  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses. Those  recesses  are  not  enclosed  by  doors,  nor  otherwise  concealed  from 
the  room;  but  when  this  spacious  chamber  was  hung  in  tapestry,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  time,  those  apartments  were  hid  behind  the  hangings,  thus 
leaving  the  central,  or  great  room,  the  appearance  of  an  empty,  unoccupied 
cha.mber,  having  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  dormitory,  till  the  tapestry  being 
drawn  aside  it  became  the  centre  of  a  regular  suite  of  bedrooms.  Those  mural 
recesses  continue  to  be  used  for  their  original  purposes  to  the  present  day. 
The  upi^er  or  top  floor  of  the  castle  formed  the  state  room  of  the  mansion.  The 
walls  are  here  reduced  in  thickness  b}^  tiie  depth  of  the  recesses  noticed  below. 
This  floor,  in  consequence,  formed  a  spacious  compartment ;  it  was  not  like  the 
lower  ones,  covered  over  by  anarch;  it  was  roofed  with  timber,  and  covered 
with  tiles.  This  commodious  saloon  was  furnished  with  an  imposing  fireplace 
and  a  massive  stone  mantelpiece,  of  soma  architectural  pretensions,  still  in 
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servation  there.  Thomas  Comerford,  son  of  Richard,  died  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  1588  (1589  new  style),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard,  who  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death. 
This  Richard  appears  to  have  been  the  most  decided  character  of  his 
house ;  he  was  married  to  Mary  Purcell,  a  member  of  the  highly- 
important  Anglo-Norman  family  of  the  same  name  in  this  county. 
This  lady  was  a  woman  of  mind,  and  perpetuated  her  memory  on 
memorials  of  stone,  still  existing  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Grange, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  church  of  Bally  bur, 
and  that  in  consequence  Grange  and  Ballybur  may  have  been,  as 
stated  above,  but  different  names  for  the  same  parish  church. 

Most  of  our  ancient  churches  preserve  some  memorial  of  their 
respective  founders,  patrons,  or  benefactors  ;  and  the  old  graveyard  of 
Grange,  though  not  a  stone  of  its  once  venerable  church  now  remains 
upon  another,  is  enriched  by  two  interesting  memorials  in  stone  of 
the  once  influential  Comerfords  of  Ballybur,  The  first  of  these  is 
part  of  the  base  of  a  memorial  cross — a  block  of  lime-stone,  about 
two  feet  square — ^and  worked  into  the  masonry  as  a  quoin  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  present  parish  chapel.  It  stands  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  two  squares  or  faces  of  it  are  exposed,  one  un- 
inscribed,  the  other  bears  an  inscription,  cut  in  relief.  The  following 
is  a  facsimile  of  a  rubbing  taken  by  myself  from  the  stone  for  the 
use  of  the  present  paper  : — 

.     .     .     .      .      .     .  RICH 

.      .      .     .    COMEEFORD  DE 

BALLIBVE  EQVITIS  ET 
DOMIN.E  MARI^  PV 

BCELL  VXOETS  EIVS 

QVI  HANC  CRVCEM 

'  IN  HONOREM  ALM-^ 
CRVCIS  DNI  NRI  FIERI 
FECERVNT  20  IVLTI 

[Pray  for  the  souls  of]  Richard  Comerford,  of  Ballybur  [Knight],  and 

good  preservation.  The  use  of  chimneys  or  fire  flues  in  domestic  buildino-s  was 
introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  and  somewhat,  later  in 
Ireland,  and  this  Castle  of  Ballybur,  being-  furnished  tvith  such  a  contrivance, 
shows  that  the  date  of  its  erection  mast  have  been  subsequent  to  tlie  period  of 
that  reign,  which  justifies  ns  in  assigning  the  building  of  this  castle  to  Thomas 
Comerford,  who  died  in  its  possession  in  1.588,  and  who  was  appare  itly  the 
head  of  the  Comerford  fami]y  of  Ballybur. 
F 
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of  Mrs.  Mary  Purcell,  his  wife,  ■who  [both]  had  this  cross  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  our  Lord,  20  July." 

The  left  corner  of  the  stone  is  broken  off,  and  hence  the  word 
before  Richard  and  the  latter  syllable  of  that  name  are  absent ;  the 
words  "pray,  <fcc.,"  within  the  brackets  in  the  translation,  are  most 
probably  the  lost  ones.  The  year  of  the  erection  is  not  on  the  stone, 
and,  singular  enough,  the  space  for  it  was  sunk  down  as  if  to  show 
that  this  date  was  designedly  obliterated  ;  but  an  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  this  same  Eichard — to  be  noticed  immediately — enables  us  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  cross  at  some  period  between  his 
marriage  with  Madame  Purcell  and  that  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1637. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  Mary  Purcell,  whose  name  appears 
Dn  this  monument,  was  not  Eichard  Comerford's  first  betrothed  ;  for 
in  the  Inquisition  (No.  4  of  Elizabeth)  above  referred  to,  we  find  that 
at  the  year  1588  Eichard  Comerford,  of  Ballybur,  was  then  "  24  years 
of  age,  and  married  to  Johanna  Sweetman" — a  lady  of  very  high 
Anglo-Norman  connections  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  The  Sweet- 
mans  were  feudal  lords  of  "  Castle  Eve,"  the  ruins  of  which  are  well 
known  near  the  old  church  of  Newtown  de  Earley,  on  the  King's 
river,  between  Callan  and  Kells.  At  what  period  Eichard  Comerford 
lost  the  companionship  of  his  first  wife  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  nor  have  we  date  of  his  union  with  Mary  Purcell,  who  was 
apparently  the  daughter  of  Philip  Purcell,  then  of  Ballyfoyle  Castle, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Kilkenny. 

What  auspicious  event  could  have  suggested  the  erection  of  this 
cross  we  are  not  told,  yet  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  this 
monument  was  put  up  by  this  pious  couple,  and  in  their  parish  church, 
as  a  thank -offering  for  their  union,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the  20th 
July,  the  day  on  which  they  were  joined  in  wedlcck.  "  We  are  told 
that  this  cross  was  erected  "  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  our  Lord." 
The  church  of  Grange,  or  Ballybur,  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
Holy  Cross  ;  and  in  the  inauguration  of  this  memorial,  in  its  honour, 
by  Eichard  Comerford  and  his  dame  may  have  originated  the  two 
"patron"  days  of  Grange,  which  have  since  been  observed  in  the 
little  village  of  the  Limetree  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  3rd  May, 
the  feast  of  the  "  Finding  of  the  Cross,"  and  on  the  Sunday  next 
after  the  14th  September,  the  feast  of  the  "  Exaltation  of  the  Cross." 
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The  well  of  the  cross,  or  as  it  is  more  popularly  called  the  "  Patron 
Well,"  springs  from  under  a  small  stone-roofed  apse  on  the  north  sido 
of  the  road,  between  the  village  and  the  church  ;  it  is  now  a  neglected 
pool  filled  with  sludge,  but  within  the  memory  of  many  it  was  a  neatly 
enclosed  spring  of  pure  fresh  water.  The  two  "  patrons"  were  still 
continued  to  be  observed  at  Grange  down  to  a  few  years  since.  I 
have  been  informed  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
"  May  Sunday"  was  a  gala  day  in  that  little  village.  The  patron  of 
Grange  was  on  the  first  Summer  Sunday,  then  a  favourite  drive 
from  the  city.  The  great  limetree,  which  furnished  the  village  square 
then,  overshadowed  by  its  dense  foliage  the  patron  green,  and  under 
its  umbrageous  canopy  the  belles  and  beaux  of  every  grade  in  life,  in 
the  buoyancy  and  vigour  of  youth,  shared  in  the  convivialities  of  this 
popular  feast,  and  cordially  exchanged  the  rustic  amenities  of  the 
age.  How  many  vital  mutations  and  social  transitions  have  not  this 
patron  day  witnessed  since  Madame  Purcell,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
connubial  felicity,  erected  here  her  memorial  "  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  our  Lord." 

Leaving  now  behind  us  the  little  village,  its  ve Tierable  old  tree, 
with  its  many  associations,  we  again  return  to  the  site  of  the  old 
church  at  G-range. 

Mr.  James  G.  Robertson,  architect,  informs  us  that  the  present 
chapel  of  Grange  was  erected  in  the  year  1826,  and  that  the  ruins  of 
the  old  church  stood  in  front  of  this  new  building  on  the  avenue 
which  now  leads  from  the  road  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  chapel. 
The  remains  of  the  south  wall  of  this  old  church  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  avenue  to  the  chapel  door  and  the  graveyard  down  to  a 
few  years  since ;  its  foundations  are  still  traceable,  and  up  against  the 
exterior  of  this  wall  was  erected,  over  two  hundred  and  fo  rty  years 
since,  by  Madame  Purcell,  an  altar  tomb  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Eichard  Comerford,  of  Ballybur.  A  large  tree  had  been  sown  con- 
tiguous, and  its  roots  so  undermined  the  structure  that  the  late  Eev. 
Eichard  Walsh,  CO.,  who  resided  in  the  chapel  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  it  determined  to  cut  down  the  tree ;  but  in  the  operation  the 
tree  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  monument,  and  it  is  now  a  heap  of 
loose,  but  very  carefully  dressed  and  still  uninjured  cut  stone.  The 
monument  was  an  altar  tomb,  of  some  architectural  pretensions  ;  its 
reredos  was  surmounted  by  an  architrave  and  pediment,  supported  by 
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detached  pillars,  resting  on  corbels  or  consols  at  each  side,  and 
between  them,  in  the  centre  of  the  reredos,  was  an  entablature  re- 
sembling a  gateway.  This  entablature  is  still  perfect.  It  bears  the 
following  inscription,  cut  in  incised  Roman  capitals  : 

i>.  o.  M. 

SACE,V3I 

Amoris  mortisque  monumeotum 

RICHARDUS  COMERFORD  ARMIGER 
DOMINUS  DE  BALLIBVR  VIE  VERE 
PIVS  PROBVS  PRVDENS  FORTIS  VARUS 
IN  REPBCLICA  MVNERIBVS  PACE 
BELLOQUE  SVMMA  INTEGRITATE 
PERFUNCTVS  OBIIT  15  IVNII  1637 
POSVIT  RICHARDO  MAEITO  SVO 
CHARISSIMO  SIBI  .  AC  LIBERIS  MARIA 
PVRGELL  OBIIT  MARIA  PUECELL 
 DEFVNCTIS  VIATOR  BENE  PRECAEE. 

[Translation] — Sacred  to  God,  most  excellent,  most  mighty — A  monu- 
ment of  love  and  death.  Eichard  Comerford,  Knight,  Lord  of  Bally- 
bur,  a  truly  pious,  upright,  prudent,  valiant  man,  after  filling  in  time 
of  peace  and  war  with  strictest  rectitude  many  public  offices  of  trust, 
died  on  the  15th  June,  1637.  Mary  Purceil  erected  this  monument 
to  her  husband,  Eichard,  who  was  most  dearly  beloved  by  herself  and 

children.    Mary  Purceil  died  .    0  traveller!  of  your  goodness, 

pray  for  the  departed.] 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  the  vrord  sacrum"  occurs  an 
interlined  passage,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  original  epitaph.  The 
passage  is — "Amoris  mortisque  monumentum."  It  was  probably 
intended  as  a  text  to  the  subject  of  the  epitaph.  The  letters  are  in- 
cised in  the  modern  capital  and  small  Eoman  ;  they  are  much  inferior 
in  point  of  execution  to  the  rest  of  the  inscription,  and  must  have  been 
cut  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  monument. 

As  Eichard  Comerford  was  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  in  1588-90,  he  was  seventy-three  years  old*  at  the 
time  of  his  own  death  in  1637.  This  Eichard  was  the  last  of  the 
Comerfords  who  inherited  the  castle  and  lands  of  Bally  bur.  Mary 
Purceil  and  her  children,  as  a  matter  of  course,  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  manor  and  estates  till  the  time  of  Cromwell,  thirteen 
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years  after  her  husband's  death.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  her  obit  being  left  uninscribed,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  case  had  she  died  before  her  family  had  been  dispossessed  of  the 
castle  of  Ballybur.  She  was  certainly  in  possession  of  the  estate 
when  Rinuccini,  on  his  way  to  Kilkenny  from  Limerick,  on  the  31st 
October,  1645,  passed  by  Ballybur  Castle. 

The  present  high  road  from  Kilkenny  to  Callan  was  not  in 
existence  till  about  the  year  1753 — a  century  later  than  Rinuccini's 
time;  and  a  journey  from  Limerick  to  Kilkenny  at  that  period  would 
conduct  a  traveller  through  Fethard  to  Mohubber  and  Harleypark, 
where  he  would  enter  the  County  Kilkenny.  Thence  by  Bally  line  and 
the  "  Great  Oak"  to  Ballymack,  five  miles  from  the  city  ;  thence  to 
Barnchurch,  one  mile  nearer  the  town,  and  from  this  by  an  old  road 
(now  closed  up)  you  were  then  conducted  by  "  St.  Dalian's  Well"  to 
the  Castle  of  Ballybur,  one  mile  nearer,  or  a  little  over  three  Irish 
miles  from  the  "  City  of  the  Confederates,"  the  terminus  of  the 
Nuncio's  journey.  In  the  "  Nunziatura  in  Irelande,"  Rinuccini  tells 
us  that  he  stopped  in  a  villa^  three  miles  from  Kilkenny ,i  to  afford  the 
citizens  time  to  make  preparations  for  his  public  entrance,  and  on  this 
point  he  would  seem  to  have  made  himself  well  informed,  for  lower 
down  he  again  states  three  miles  to  have  been  the  distance  of  the  place 
where  he  stopped  from  the  city.  The  castle  of  Ballybur  is  precisely 
three-and-a-half  miles  from  St.  Patrick's  Gate,  through  which  the 
Nuncio  entered  the  to7/n.  Indeed,  the  village  of  Grange,  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ballybur,  is  popularly  said  to  the  present  day  to 
be  three  miles  from  Kilkenny. 

If  Ballybur  was  the  villa,  three  miles  from  the  city,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Fermo  reposed  for  the  night  before  his  entrance  into  the 
town,  Mary  Purcell  was  then  in  possession  of  the  estate,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  so  illustrious  a  guest  was  hospitably  entertained  by  this 
pious  matron.  It  is  probable  that  the  family  must  have  been  dis- 
possessed before  her  death,  and  that  they  had  removed  to  some 

1  "  Three  miles  from  Kilkenny."  The  follow^'ng  are  the  words  in  the 
Nunziatnra,  referred  to  in  the  text : — '*  The  evening  before  I  arrived  in  Kil- 
kenny I  stopped  at  a  country  seat,  about  three  miles  distant,  to  give  time  for 
the  preparations  that  were  being  made  for  my  reception.  Here  four  Knights, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Belling  (the  secretary  of  the  Confederate  Council),  came 
from  the  Council  to  welcome  me  anew."  Translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Rinuccini's  relation  of  his  reception  at  Kilkenny,  printed  at  Florence,  1844, 
page  79. 
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locality  distant  from  Balljbur,  which  accounts  for  the  blank  left  for 
the  date  of  her  death  being  still  uninscribed.  We  find  by  a  Patent 
Eoll  18,  Charles  II.,  that  Colonel  Warden,  of  Buvnchurch,- was  granted 
222  acres  and  2  roods  in  "  Comerford's  Grange,"  since  known  as 
"  Cuffe's  Grange and  in  Roll  19,  Charles  II.,  we  find  the  Castle  of 
Ballybur,  with  390  acres  1  rood  and  8  perches,  conferred  on  Bryan 
Manseragh,  And  here  ends  all  that  we  know  respecting  the  ancient 
Church,  the  Castle,  and  the  family  of  Ballybur. 

AISCIENT  CHURCH  AND  CASTLE  OF  INCHIHOLOGHAN. 

As  it  has  been  stated  by  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  that  the  Castle  of 
Inchihologhan  was  probably  the  villa  in  which  the  Nuncio  reposed  on 
the  night  before  his  entrance  into  Kilkenny,  we  shall  therefore,  on 
our  return  from  Ballybur,  pay  a  visit  to  its  interesting  locality. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  present  high  road  from  Kilkenny 
to  Callan  was  constructed  about  the  year  1750,  down  to  which  period 
our  present  Walkin-street  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  city 
from  the  numerous  mansions  of  the  Anglo-Irish  families  in  the  south 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  county.  This  road  led  directly  from 
Tipperary,  by  Ballymack,  to  Burnchurch,  thence  to  Ballybur,  and 
thence  to  Inchihologhan,  whence  it  ran  into  the  city,  over  Poulgour 
bridge  and  down  Walkin-street.  The  portion  of  this  road  which  con- 
nected Ballybur  with  Inchihologhan  is  now  closed  up,  but  its  course 
through  the  fields  is  still  traceable  on  the  Ordnance  Townland  Survey 
(sheet  23)  ;  and  now  taking  our  departure  from  Ballybur  by  this  old 
laneway,  at  about  a  mile  nearer  Kilkenny  we  come  in  view  of  the  fine 
old  mansion  place  of  Inchihologhan,  modernised  Castleinch. 

The  Church  of  Inchihologhan,  now  so  lonely  and  unobtrusive, 
retains  many  traces  of  bygone  importance.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
venerabJe  locality.  The  serene  atmosphere  of  its  ancient  grave-yard, 
the  leafy  sweetness  of  its  old  plantations,  its  freshness,  its  calm  and 
its  lonely  isolation,  give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  scene,  and  force  on 
an  observer,  as  he  approaches,  the  conviction  that  the  place  was  once 
the  stirring  centre  of  life  and  hospitality.  St.  David,  Bishop  of 
Menevia,  in  Wales,  was  honoured  as  the  patron  saint  of  this  church 
and  parish.  St.  David  was  the  teacher  of  many  eminent  Irish  eccle- 
siastics, and  two  very  illustrious  saints  of  Ossory  were  trained  in  his 
school,  namely  Modomnoc,  of  Fiddown,  and  Scothian,  or  Scuthin,  of 
Tascoffin,  on  the  John's- Well  mountains.     David  being  a  foreign 
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saint,  it  seems  liiglilj  probable  that  the  churches  dedicated  to  him  in 
Ireland  were  founded  by  his  own  immediate  disciples  whilst  the  im- 
pressions of  his  teachings  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  example  were  still 
fresh  in  their  memories  ;  and  hence  is  to  be  inferred  that  Inchiho- 
loghan  is  a  very  primitive  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  as  old  as 
the  time  when  disciples  of  David  .were  preaching  in  Ossory.  I  have 
been  informed  by  many  old  persons  that  formerly  the  feast  of  St. 
David  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  form  of  a  "  patron"  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  March,  the  feast  of  the  saint  being  the  first  day  of  the 
same  month.  The  ceremonies  of  the  "  patron"  consisted  in  clearing 
away  on  the  day  before,  the  rank  weeds  and  grasps  from  the  graves, 
dressing  them  with  fresh  clay,  and  decorating  them  with  flaggers  and 
such  field  flowers  as  the  season  afforded.  Prayers  at  the  graves  of 
relatives  and  pilgrimages  performed  round  the  grave-yard  were  con- 
tinued during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  St.  David's  Well,  once  a 
beautiful  and  copious  spring  of  pure  fresh  water,  is  now  converted  to 
social  uses,  and  has  completely  lost  its  religious  character ;  it  is 
separated  from  the  church  by  the  present  road,  but  is  easily  recognised, 
in  the  "  castle  field,"  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  church.  This  field 
takes  its  name  from  a  once  important  stronghold,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  traceable  under  the  green  sward.  This  castle  was  the- 
residence  of  another  branch  of  the  Comerford  family.  By  an  inqui- 
sition taken  at  Gowran,  11th  March,  1638,  it  was  found  that  Gerald 
Comerford  died  on  the  24th  October,  1604,  possessed  of  the  fee  of  the 
manor,  lands,  and  tenements  of  Inchihologhan,  which  he  held  from 
the  King  by  knight's  service  in  capite.  Fulco  Comerford,  his  lawful 
son  and  heir,  and  then  of  full  age,  and  not  married,  succeeded ;  and 
from  another  inquisition,  taken  at  the  Black  Abbey,  17th  April,  1623, 
it  was  found  that  this  Fulco  died  on  the  2nd  February  of  that  year, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  found  "  seized  of  the  manoj, 
town  and  lands  of  Inchihologhan,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church 
belonging  to  the  same  manor ;  Gerald,  his  lawful  son  and  heir,  and 
then  eleven  years  of  age,  and  not  married,  succeeded."  Fourteen 
years  from  this  date  Einucini  was  on  his  way  to  Kilkenny,  and  if 
(as  Mr.  Graves  thinks  probable)  Inchihologhan  was  the  place  of  his 
repose  on  the  night  before  his  entrance  into  the  city,  Gerald  Comer- 
ford was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and,  as  we  may  safely  assume, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  that  eventful  epoch 
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This  Gerald  was  the  last  of  the  Comerfords  who  either  inherited  the 
lands  or  inhabited  the  castle  of  Inchihologhan  ;  for,  after  the  surrender 
of  Kilkenny,  Cromwell  made  over  this  castle,  with  the  manor  and 
lands,  to  Joseph  Cuffe,  Esq.,  ancestor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Desart. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  second  Charles  the  Catholics  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  restoration  of  their  estates,  forfeited  by  their  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  his  family,  and  many  of  the  old  proprietors  had 
entered  on  and  were  in  actual  possession  of  their  former  lands  and 
mansions ;  and,  according  to  a  tradition  that  I  often  heard  repeated 
by  the  old  natives  of  Upper  Walkin-street,  the  Comerfords  again  took 
possession  of  their  castle  and  lands,  until  in  the  18th  Charles  II., 
Joseph  Cuffe  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  castle,  manor, 
lands,  &c.,  of  that  estate,  which  was  ever  afterwards  to  be  called 
"  Castle-Inch."  This  Joseph  Cuffe  is  buried  in  the  church  of  Inchi- 
hologhan, and  his  memory  is  there  perpetuated  by  a  very  elaborately 
finished  mural  entablature  of  white  marble,  erected  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel,  which  bears  the  following  incised  inscription  :— 
"  Sacred  to  the  Pious  Memory  of 
Joseph  Ctjfpe,  op  Castleinch,  Esq., 
WHO  DIED  ois"  Christmas  Morning, 

between  9  AND  10  O'CLOCK,  IN  THE 

Tear  op  our  Lord  1697,  and  in  the 
68  Year  op  his  Age." 
The  existence  of  this  monument  in  its  original  site  proves  that 
the  church  in  which  it  was  erected  had  been  the  old  church  of  the 
parish  of  Inchihologhan  from  remole  times. 

In  the  Inquisition  taken  at  the  Black  Abbey,  17th  April,  1623 
(already  quoted),  Fulco  Comerford,  who  died  2nd  February  of  that 
vear,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  found  seized  inter  alia  of  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Inchihologhan,  i.e.,  of  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  its  benefice.  This  advowson  passed  with  the  territorial 
property  from  the  Comerford  to  the  Cuffe  family,  and  in  consequence 
the  advowson  or  right  of  presentation  to  the  living  of  Inchihologhan 
continued  vested  in  the  Desart  family  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Church  Disestablishment.  At  present  this  church  is  closed  up  and  is 
not  at  any  time  used  for  public  service  ;  but  as  it  is  a  venerable  old 
structure,  shrouded  by  ivy  and  hallowed  by  age,  let  us  hope  that 
respect  for  its  time-honoured  associations  will  save  it  from  demolition 
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and  from  its  consecrated  materials  being  sold  for  "  road  metal"  to 
bigliwav  contractors. 


THE  EMBASSY^  in  IKE  LAIN  D  op  MONSIGNOR  G,  B.  RINUCCINI, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  FERMO,  IN  THE  YEARS  1645-49. 

BY  MR.  MAURICE  LENIHAN,  J. P.,  M.R.O.,  &c.,  HIGH  SHERIFF  OP 
THE  COUNTY  AND  THE  CITY  OF  LIMERICK 

Our  ancient  City  of  Limerick  cut  a  remarkable  figure  during  and 
connected  mth  that  Embassy,  and  a  glance  at  the  part  vfhich  our 
citizens  performed  throughout  those  trying  times,  which  embraced 
four  eventful  years,  and  at  the  then  state  of  Ireland  generally  cannot 
be  uninteresting  to  those  who  to-day  occupy  the  same  ground,  who 
breathe  the  same  air,  who  are  fanned  by  the  same  breezes  from. 
Keeper  Hill  and  the  Clare  Hills,  and  who  see  before  them  the  lordly 
Shannon  flow  by  their  gray  old  towers,  seeking  its  bed  in  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  midst  of  our  sorrows  we  have  grand  memories  to  boast  of  ; 
and  there  are  occasions  when  they  should  stir  us  to  our  hearts'  depths. 
For  a  portion  of  the  time  the  Nuncio  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  which  had  removed  its  sessions  from  KiU 
kenny  to  Limerick,  and  it  was  during  this  portion  of  the  existence  of 
the  Confederation  that  many  stirring  and  important  events  arose,  in= 
eluding  the  seige  of  Bunratty  Castle,  the  raids,  to  our  very  walls,  of 
the  notorious  Murrough  a  Thouthan,  or  Murrough  of  the  Burnings  and 
his  forces,  the  victory  of  Benburb,  &c.,  &c,  I  may  then  commence  my 
subject  by  stating  that  Giovan  Baptista  Rinuccini  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1592,  His  parents  were  the  Senator  Camillo,  a  Florentine 
Patrician,  and  Virginia,  a  daughter  of  Pier  Antonio  Bandini,  and 
sister  to  Cardinal  Ottavio.  "If,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
"splendour  of  birth,  a  brilliant  intellect,  cultivated  by  great  study, 
and  a  pure  life,  devoted  to  public  usefulness,  suffice  to  gain  esteem 
and  veneration,  Rinuccini  deserved  them  in  the  greatest  degree.  Born 
in  Rome,  where  his  father  resided,  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  de- 
voted himself  with  ardour  to  his  studies  under  the  superintendence  of 
able  preceptors,  and  on  the  return  of  his  family  to  their  native  city, 
his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  did  not  abate,  although  he  waa 
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thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  Having  expressed  to  his  father 
his  decided  wish  to  take  Orders,  he  returned  to  Eome  by  the  advice  o£ 
his  maternal  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  and  in  the  Propaganda  he  com- 
menced a  regular  course  of  study,  by  which  he  profited  even  beyond 
the  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Bologna,  thence  to  that  of  Perugia  to  study  law  ; 
and  we  may  judge  his  progress  from  the  examinations  held  in  the 
latter  city,  when  his  success  and  literary  ardour  were  no  less  admired 
than  commended."  He  got  the  doctor's  ring  and  cap  at  Pisa,  at  the 
age  of  22  years,  when  a  congratulatory  oration  was  spoken  by  the 
Cavaliere  Piero  Girolami.  He  was  at  the  same  time  elected  a  memljer, 
the  highest  literary  distinction  he  could  attain,  of  the  Academia  de  la 
Crusca.  The  severest  study  reduced  him  to  a  weak  state  of  health, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Florence,  and  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  He  practised  for  a  time  at  the  bar,  but 
was  never  strong  after  his  immoderate  application  to  study.  Gregory 
XV.  hearing  of  his  fame,  named  him  Chamberlain  of  Honor  to  the 
Pontiff,  and  shortly  after  Secretary  to  the  Congregation  of  Eccle- 
siastical Eites.  Urban  YIII.,  after  Pope  Gregory's  death,  created 
him  Civil  Lieutenant  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  Mgr.  Dini,  Archbishop  of  Permo,  the  See  of  Permo  was 
bestowed  on  him  in  1625.  The  Metropolitan  See  of  Florence  was 
afterwards  offered  him  and  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  ;  but  in  letters  breathing  sentiments 
of  purest  devotion,  humility  and  firmness,  he  determined  to  remain 
faithful  to  Fermo,  the  Church  to  whose  Archbishopric  he  was  first 
elevated.  During  twenty  years  he  carefully  attended  his  flock,  when, 
in  1645,  terrible  disturbances  broke  out  in  our  own  country,  Ireland, 
on  religious  grounds,  against  the  Government,  and  Pope  Innocent  X,, 
yielding  to  the  cry  for  relief  which  went  up  from  our  shores  to  the 
Eternal  City,  looked  for  an  Ambassador,  and  found  him  in  Rinuccini, 
who  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying  the  call  of  duty.  The  wrongs  and 
sores  and  oppressions  of  centuries,  and  chiefly  one  enormous  robbery, 
injustice,  and  outrage  in  Ulster  came  to  a  head,  and  broke  out  in  a 
shape  which  fills  an  eventful  chapter  in  our  chequered  history.  Let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  and  regard  the  distracted  and  fearfully  de- 
plorable condition  of  our  country  at  that  time.  "  Rebellion"  is  a 
"foul,  dishonouring  word;"  but  even  Lord  Castlehaven  and  other 
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writers  and  statesmen  of  equal  station  and  devotion  to  the  English 
interest,  have  not  been  afraid  to  offer  reasons,  if  not  excuses,  for 

THE  GREAT  EEBELLION  OF  1641, 

and  to  give  an  account  of  their  conception  of  the  motives  and  in- 
ducements which  actuated  the  Lord  MacGuire,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill, 
and  others  of  the  Northern  Irish  to  enter  into  that  extraordinary  con- 
spiracy. There  was  discontent  at  the  time  in  Scotland,  but  the  Scots 
rebelled  in  16B9  against  Charles  I. ;  and  though  they  had  laid  down 
their  arms  on  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  where  Lord  Castlehaven 
states  he  was  (Memoirs,  p.  4),  "yet  the  fire  was  but  smothered  at 
that  time,  not  altogether  extinguished" — {Ibid).  For  in  the  year  1640 
it  broke  out  with  greater  violence  than  before,  when  the  Scots  fought 
and  beat  the  King's  troops  at  Newburn,  and,  advancing,  took  New- 
castle. The  peace  of  Eipon,  so  disgraceful  to  England,  was  concluded 
there  between  the  Scots  and  the  King,  on  the  condition  to  pay  the 
Scots  d825,000  per  month  !  The  King  called  together  a  Parliament, 
having  dismissed  the  Council  of  Peers ;  but  the  Parliament,  as  history 
declares,  brought  his  head  to  the  block  in  some  few  years  afterwards. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament, 
Maguire  and  O'Neill  and  others  of  the  Irish  Nation,  dissatisfied  with 
their  own  condition,  and  wearied  with  the  Government,  which  had 
been  braying  their  country  in  a  mortar,  confiscating,  murdering,  des- 
troying, put  their  heads  together,  and  resolved  that  they  would,  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  1641,  surprise  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Kingdom,  and  declare  open  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  in  this  attempt  on  Dublin  they  failed  ;  they  were  taken — 
that  is  Maguire  and  Mahon — and  being  sent  to  England  were  executed 
at  Tyburn,  whilst  their  followers  were  driven  to  the  hills.  Now,  bear 
in  mind  that  this  rebellion  was  no  sudden  impulse.  Castlehaven 
states  that  the  Irish  offered  himself  while  he  was  amongst  them 
"  several  reasons  (besides  those  mentioned)  why  they  would  at  this 
time  enter  into  such  an  unnatural  combination  against  their  natural 
sovereign."  These  reasons  are  the  most  considerable  :  Istly.— The 
Governors  of  the  Kingdom  looked  upon  them  as  a  conquered  Nation, 
not  as  natural  or  free-born  subjects.  2nd]y — "  It  grieved  them  ex- 
tremely that  on  account  of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  as  they  said,  '  six  whole 
counties  of  Ulster  were  in  a  lump  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  little 
or  nothing  restored  to  the  natives,  though  several  of  them  never 
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joined  witli  Tyrone,  but  a  great  part  bestowed  by  James  on  his 
countrymen.'  "  And  let  us  remember  that  nowhere  in  its  vitality  and 
earnestness  did  the  ancient  Celtic  element  exist  in  its  purity  and 
strength  more  than  in  the  northern  province,  in  Antrim,  in  Donegal, 
in  Down,  in  Derry,  in  Fermanagh,  in  Monaghan — among  the  O'Neills, 
the  O'Donnells,  the  Maguires,  the  MacMahons  ;  and  the  Nuncio,  in 
his  report  to  Pope  Innocent  X ,  states  that  the  Ulster  man  cared  more 
for  his  musket  and  his  blanket  than  for  aught  else,  and  that  a  small 
share  of  bread,  moistened  with  water,  or  a  little  whiskey,  sufficed  for 
his  bodily  wants.  3rdly— "  It  did  not  a  little  heighten  their  discontent 
that  in  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  time  there  was  a  great  noise  of  entitling 
the  Crown  to  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Mayo,  Gal  way,  and  Cork,  with 
some  parts  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Wicklow,  and  others.  And  they 
shewed,  and  experience  tells  us  where  people's  property  is  likely  to  be 
invaded,  neither  religion  nor  loyalty  is  able  to  keep  them  within 
bounds,  if  they  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  any  consi- 
derable opposition" — (Oastlehaven's  Memoirs,  p.  8,  Waterford  edition, 
1758).  Castlehaven  proceeds:  4thly — "  They  found  since  the  sitting 
of  this  Parliament  great  severities  were  used  against  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  England,  and  both  Houses,  solicited  by  several  petitions 
from  Ireland  to  have  those  of  that  kingdom  treated  with  the  like  rigor, 
which,  to  a  people  so  fond  of  their  religion  as  the  Irish,  was  no  small 
inducement  to  make  them,  while  there  was  an  opportunity  offered,  to 
stand  on  their  guard."  We  continue  :  5thly — "  They  saw  the  Scots 
by  pretending  grievances,  and  taking  up  arms  to  get  them  redressed, 
had  not  only  gained  divers  privileges  aiid  immunities,  but  got 
.£300,000  for  their  visit,  besides  ^£850  a  day  for  several  months 
together."  And  this  precedent  encouraged  the  Irish  so  much  at  the 
time  that  they  oiffered  it  to  Owen  Connolly — whose  name  is  execrated 
by  posterity  as  the  betrayer  of  Maguire — "who  discovered  the  design, 
as  their  chief  motive  of  rising  them  in  rebellion,"  which,  said  he,  "they 
engaged  in  to  be  rid  of  the  tyrannical  Grovernment  that  was  over  them, 
and  to  imitate  Scotland,  who  by  that  course  had  enlarged  their  privi- 
leges" Lastly,  they  saw  the  storm  draw  on,  and  such  misunderstandings 
daily  arise  between  the  King  and  Parliament  as  portended  no  less 
than  a  sudden  rupture  between  them,  which  made  these  malcontents 
believe  the  King,  thus  engaged,  partly  at  home  and  partly  with  the 
Scotch,  could  not  be  able  to  suppress  them  so  far  off  j  and,  therefore, 
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mtlier  than  hold  out,  would  give  them  anything  they  could  in  reason 
demand,  at  least  more  than  otherwise  they  could  in  reason  expect. 
In  the  Mercitrms  Fuhlicus,  Mr.  Howell  gave  very  strong,  urgent,  and 
powerful  arguments  further  why  the  rebellion  should  break  out ;  but 
I  shall  not  occupy  your  attention  with  Howell's  arguments  and  obser- 
vations, it  is  enough  to  say  that  Lord  Castlehaven  says  of  them  (p, 
13,  ut  supra)  : — "  Thus  concludes  this  learned  and  ingenious  gentle- 
man (Howell),  who,  as  being  then  his  Majesty's  histriographer,  was 
as  likely  as  any  man  to  know  the  history  of  those  times,  and  as  an 
Englishman  and  a  loyal  Protestant  was  beyond  all  exception  or  par- 
tiality or  favour  of  the  Papists  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  could  have 
no  reason  but  the  love  of  truth  and  justice  to  give  this  account  of 
the  Irish  rebellion,  and  make  the  Scotch  and  their  wicked  brethren 
in  the  Parliament  of  England  the  main  occasion  of  that  horrid  in- 
surrection."   Castlehaven  adds,  that  Mr.  Howell's  was  not  a  single 
opinion  "  but  the  common  sentiment  of  all  honest  and  knowing  men, 
confirmed  even  by  the  dying  words  of  our  royal  martyr"  (Charles  I.) 
Iq  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  "  Icon  Basilicae,"  which  Castlehaven 
quotes.   We  shudder  when  we  think  of  those  times.      Oh  !  if  Ireland 
were  twenty-four  hours  under  water,"  was  the  exclamation  of  Sir  J. 
Yorke,  within  our  own  memory  ;  but  in  the  times  to  which  we  are 
referring,  a  whole  province  had  been  confiscated  by  one  dash  of  the 
pen  or  the  fiat  of  a  Eoyal  pendant,  and  was  under  blood.  The  lands  of 
the  O'Byrnes  and  the  O'Tooles  in  Immail  had  been  already  surveyed, 
measured,  parcelled  out,  and  their  ancient  lords  and  people  put  to  the 
sword  by  Parsons,  Walshe  of  Shanganagh,  Lord  Esmonde,  Surveyor- 
General  John  Allen,  etc ,  some  years  before.     The  whole  of  our 
country  within  the  seas  was  a  scene  of  terror  unspeakable.  The 
massacre  of  the  Irish  by  hurling  them  over  the  cliffs  at  Island 
Magee,  off  Carrickfergus  and  the  coast  of  Larne,  is  yet  remembered 
in  Ulster  as  wholesale  murder  in  cold  blood-    Lord  Upper  Ossory  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Ormonde,  with  regard  to  the  province  of  Munster  (Carte's 
letters  of  Ormonde,  p.  51),  says,  "the  Lord  President  of  Munster 
(St.  Leger)  is  so  cruel  and  merciless  that  he  caused  honest  men  and 
women  to  be  most  mercilessly  executed,  and  amongst  the  rest,  caused 
a  woman,  great  with  child  to  be  ripped  open,  and  three  babes  to  be 
taken  out  of  her  womb,  and  then  thrust  every  one  of  the  skeins  into 
their  little  bodies."    There  w^as  no  smoke  to  be  seen  in  the  country 
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or  light,  or  face  of  a  human  being  except  of  merciless  murderers. 
In  the  barony  of  Eliogarty,  counij  Tipperarj,  the  country  of  the 
O'Fogarties,  natives  had  become  so  scarce  that,  during  Petty' s  Survey, 
four  of  the  natives  were  sent  for  from  Connaught,  to  which  they  had 
been  driven,  to  shew  the  "  mears"  of  the  lands  to  the  surveyors. 
The  light  of  a  fire  was  seen  one  night  by  soldiers  on  patrol ;  they 
approached,  and  saw  a  group  of  famishing  old  women  and  children 
roasting  a  corpse  just  dug  out  of  a  grave,  and  feasting  on  the 
carrion.  Three  thousand  innocent  men,  women  and  children  were 
slaughtered  in  one  night  by  Scotch  and  English  soldiers,  in  No- 
vember, 1641,  at  Carrickfergus ;  and  this  we  are  told — Historical 
Memoir  in  a  letter  to  Walter  Harris,  Esq.,  p.  145— "was  the  first 
considerable  massacre  on  either  side,  in  Ulster,  that  was  committed  in 
this  rebellion,"  1641.  I  dare  not  occupy  your  time  by  going 
through  details,  or  relating  facts  with  which  the  histories  of  the  period 
teem,  and  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  are  here  to  consider 
them,  to  deplore  them,  to  mourn  over  the  legacy  they  have  bequeathed, 
and  to  express  an  ardent  hope  that  at  long  length  we  have  a  govern- 
ment under  Mr.  Gladstone,  an  Irish  secretary  in  Mr.  Forster,  which 
will  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  what  remains  to  us  of  the  ills  which 
our  forefathers  suffered  in  holy  Ireland,  the  Ogygia  of  western  Europe, 
the  most  interesting  and  curious  island  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile,  in  the  productions  of  its  ancient  art 
matchless,  but  alas !  the  most  unfortunate.  It  was  in  this  awful 
crisis  that,  in  a  general  parliament  held  at  Kilkenny,  shortly  after 
the  rising, 

THE   CATHOLICS  OF  THE  CONFEDEEATION 

explained  their  intentions  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  in  which  they 
declared,  that  not  having  taken  up  arms  against  his  Majesty,  but 
against  the  English  Parliament  which  had  endeavoured  to  annihilate 
the  Catholic  religion  and  establish  Puritantism  in  the  island,  they 
were  entitled,  equally  with  the  Scotch,  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  They  further  demanded  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
religious  orders  should  be  maintained  in  their  ancient  condition ; 
that  the  bishops  and  priests  should  enjoy  the  church's  property  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  heretics ;  that  the  viceroy  and  other  governors  and 
ministers  of  the  island  should  be  Eoman  Catholics ;  that  all  the  pro- 
perty taken  from  the  Irish  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  should 
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be  restored ;  that  no  colonies  of  English  and  Scotch  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  island  unless  composed  of  Catholics  or  liberal  Protest- 
ants ;  that  foreign  trade  should  be  permitted ;  that  a  parliament 
should  be  held  in  Ireland  distinct  from  that  of  England  ;  and  finally, 
thej  declared  that  they  never  had  refused  obedience  to  the  king. 
They  promised  to  defend  with  their  lives  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to 
recognize  the  king  as  the  legitimate  and  supreme  head  in  all  civil 
affairs,  as  they  do  the  Eoman  Pontiff  in  all  that  regards  their  spiritual 
welfare.  My  much  esteemed,  learned,  and  able  friend,  the  Eev.  C.  P. 
Meehan  of  Dublin,  has  written  so  powerfully  and  searchingly  the 
History  of  the  Confederation,  and  given  so  ample  an  account  of  its 
proceedings,  that  I  refer  you  to  that  Eev.  gentleman's  admirable  work 
for  the  fuller  details,  which  can  only  be  passingly  and  briefly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  this  lecture.  At  length,  however,  the 
court  of  Eome  determined  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Irish  nation,  and 

THE  NUNCIO  DECEIVED  INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  THE  POPE; 

but  he  did  not  come  uninvited,  or  until  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  with 
the  expressed  concurrence  of  the  royalists  in  exile  and  at  home,  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice  for  succour  from  Eome.    Einuccini  was  told  in 
conclusion  that  he  must  carefully  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  See, 
not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  in  that  of  his  subordinates,  "  who, 
according  as  they  shew  themselves  men  of  letters  and  good  manners 
will  gain  reputation,  and  will  preserve  the  good  name  which  Father 
Scarampi  has  earned  there  for  the  ecclesiastics  of  Italy.    They  should, 
therefore,  avoid  ladies'  conversaziones,  drinking  parties  and  banquets, 
guard  themselves  against  speaking  too  much  of  passing  events  and 
reports,  especially  of  war  in  England,  Germany,  Flanders  or  Spain, 
as  the  evil-minded  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  intentions  of  the  masters 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  dependants."     The  secret  instructions  to 
the  Nuncio  consisted  of  twenty-two  in  number,  in  which  the  necessity 
was  enforced  of  his  immediate  embarkation,  and  his  avoidance  of  the 
hostile  fleets  of  the  English  parliament,  the  Dutch  and  the  Turks ;  of 
his  seeing  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Queen  Eegent  in  Paris,  and  the 
Queen  of  England  and  her  powerful  agent.  Lord  Jerymn,  and  assure 
them  that  he  has  no  other  object  than  to  sustain  and  propagate  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  England ;  to  shew  the  Queen  of  England  the  great 
advantage  of  this  negociation  to  the  English  crown,  which  is  in  a 
minority  in  the  English  parliament,  and  hopeless  of  foreign  aid,  that 
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her  greatest  support  is  the  Catholic  element,  the  Irish  Catholics,  &c.  It 
is  known  that  neither  Cardinal  Mazarin— though  he  advanced  more 
money— or  the  Queen  were  in  favour  of  the  mission  Among  other 
instructions  he  is  advised  not  to  disembark  at  Waterford,  "  because 
Duncannon  fort  is  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  of  the  enemy." 
No.  XIII.  of  the  instructions  says—"  The  City  of  Limerick,  as  neutral 
and  isolated,  rules  itself  apart  from  the  government  of  the  council  (of 
the  confederation),  and  although  it  is  Catholic,  and  aids  the  Catholic 
cause,  its  separation,  caused  by  private  reasons  and  domestic  dissen- 
sions is  most  injurious  to  the  common  cause  of  the  Catholics,"  where- 
fore he  will  employ  every  possible  means  with  skill  and  moderation,  to 
bring  it  unto  union  with  the  other  Catholic  cities.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  was  a  strong  faction  in  Limerick  at  the  time,  influenced 
by  selfishness,  and  the  power  of  the  treacherous  and  anti-Irish 
O'Briens.    We  now  come  to  the 

DEPAETUEE  OE  THE  NTJNCIO  FROM  ITALY  AND  HIS  JOURNEY  TO  IRELAND. 

The  Nuncio  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  26th  of  May,  1646,  and  he  remained 
in  that  capital  until  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  in  constant 
interviews  and  negociations,  and  in  making  reports  to  Eome  to  Cardinal 
Pamphili.  On  the  16th  of  October  he  writes  from  Ardtully  to  His 
Holiness,  telling  him  of  what  dangers  and  by  what  means  and  miracles 
he  has  been  at  length  enabled  to  bless  God  and  signalise  his  journey 
and  voyage  to  Ireland,  which  was  most  perilous,  as  his  ship  was  within 
an  ace  of  being  captured  by  Plunkett,  the  fierce  captain  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary frigate,  the  chimney  of  which,  just  near  the  bay  of  Kenmare,  took 
fire  and  helped  the  Nuncio  to  put  in  and  land  there,  from  which  he 
made  his  way  over  hill  and  dale  to  Limerick.  One  of  the  hospitable 
Irish  gentlemen  by  whom  Einuccini  was  entertained  after  landing  at 
Kenmare,  was  McCarthy,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  present  learned 
and  apostolic  Lord  Bishop  of  Kerry,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  McCarthy, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  best  manner  possible  and  with  the  highest 
distinction.  Onthe25thof  October,  same  year,  he  addressed  from 
Limerick  a  long  letter  to  Cardinal  Pamphili,  giving  an  account  of  his 
voyage  and  of  the  dangers  he  had  escaped  at  sea.  He  says :  "  I  considered 
it  advisable  to  carry  the  stores  by  land  to  Limerick,  where  I  arrived 
yesterday  evening,  and  I  shall  leave  the  vessel  in  the  port  until  the 
weather  improves  and  other  dangers  have  diminished."  "  I  came  to 
Limerick,  because  having  heard  that,  at  least  a  few  days  ago,  it  had 
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declared  for  the  Coiifederntes  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
I  thought  it  well  bj  my  presence  to  cement  this  union  and  assure 
myself  that  there  should  be  no  other  change."    In  a  letter  dated 
Kilkenny,  November  20,  1645,  he  writes  to  Cardinal  Pamphili  to  say 
that,  during  the  few  days  of  his  stay  in  Limerick,  he  heard  the 
melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  who  had 
used  all  his  influence  before  his  death  in  defence  of  the  good  cause. 
Here  he  gives  a  flattering  and  glowing  account  of  his  reception  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  of  his  safe  arrival  in  the  country  from  the 
dangers  of  the  pursu'ng  ships,  &c.    The  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  hearing  of  his  advent  previous  to  the  reception  of  his  letters 
sent  three  deputies,  with  two  companies  of  horse,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  safe  arrival,  and  to  escort  him  as  long  as  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.    These  officers  were  Lord 
Eichard  Butler,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  but  a  Catholic, 
Lord  Netterville,  and  Nicholas  de  Telliger,  a  priest,  who  met  him  at 
Dromsecane,  twelve  miles  from  Macroom.    By  these  he  was  escorted 
to  Limerick,  where  we  have  seen  he  remained  for  a  short  time.  We 
now  find  that  he  quickly  proceeded  to  his  destination,  the  "  City  of 
the  Confederation,"  the  bright  marble  city  by  the  Nore,  and  that 

THE  nuncio's  progress  TO  KILKENNY 

was  quite  an  ovation.    At  a  villa,  three  miles  from  Kilkenny,  where 
he  remained  before  his  arrival  in  that  city  to  give  time  for  all  pre- 
parations for  his  reception,  he  was  visited  by  four  noblemen  on  the 
part  of  the  Council,  accompanied  by  Mr,  Belling,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Confederation,  who  came  to  welcome  him  again,  and  one  of  them, 
a  man  of  letters,  pronounced  a  short  oration.    The  nobility  and  all 
the  young  men  of  Kilkenny,  as  soon  as  he  set  out  in  his  canopied 
litter,  met  him,  and  in  the  space  of  those  three  miles  crowds  of 
other  persons  in  different  detachments,  the  leaders  of  v/hom  dis- 
mounted  to  compliment  him.     He  writes :  —    Fifty  scholars,  all 
armed  with  pistols,  were  the  first  who,  after  caracolling  round  me, 
conveyed  their  compliments  to  me  through  one  of  their  number,  a 
youth  crowned  with  laurel,  and  in  a  richer  habit  than  the  rest,  and 
who  recited  some  verses  to  me."    The  secular  and  regular  clergy,  who 
immediately  started  in  the  procession,  were  outside  the  door  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Patrick.    The  magistrates  of  the  city  were  at  the  gate, 
and  the  Vicar-General,  who  handed  him  the  cross  to  kiss.  Wearing 
H 
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the  pontifical  cope  and  hat,  lie  then  mounted  on  horseback  ;  the  poles 
of  his  canopy  were  carried  bj  some  of  the  citizens,  -who  walked  un- 
covered though  it  was  raining.    All  the  way  to  the  cathedral  —  a  long 
distance — was  lined  with  soldiers  on  foot,  carrying  muskets.    A  youth 
pronounced  an  oration  at  the  foot  of  the  high  cross,  where  the  pro- 
cession stopped,  after  which  they  moved  till  they  reached  the  church. 
The  cross  of  Kilkenny,  of  Edwardine  architecture,  but  topped  by  a 
shaft  on  which  the  Emblem  of  man's  salvation  was  fixed,  was  erected 
A.D.  1355,  and  removed  in  1771.     It  was  a  beautiful  object  of 
mediaeval  piety.     At  the  Church  the  aged  and  venerable  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  Dr.  Rothe,  met  him  in  cope,  offered  him  the  asper- 
sorium  and  incense,  and,  conducting  him  to  the  high  altar,  de- 
livered an  address  suitable  to  the  ceremony,  after  which  the  Nuncio 
gave  a  solemn  benediction  and  granted  the  indulgences,  and  then 
another  oration  was  pronounced  in  honour  of  his  arrival.    His  first 
visit  to  the  Supreme  Council,  his  handing  of  the  Papal  Brief  to 
Cardinal  Pamphili  to  read,  his  tribune  of  red  damask,  enriched  with 
gold,  his  meeting  with  Generals  Preston  and  Lord  Muskerry,  &c.,  &c., 
are  set  forth.    In  a  long  series  of  letters  he  gives  in  detail  an  account 
of  the  subsequent  proceedings  until  the  arrival  of  the  critical  moment, 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  the  Parliamentary  forces  and  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde,  and  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  deputies 
therefor.    We  should  have  stated  that  the  frigate  in  which  the  Nuncio 
came  over  was  the  San  Pietro,  of  Rochelle,  in  which  he  embarked  at 
St.  Martin,  in  the  Isle  of  Re,  with  a  retinue  of  twenty-six  Italians, 
several  Irish  officers,  and  the  secretary.  Belling.    He  took  with  him  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  warlike  stores,  among  the  rest  2,000 
muskets  and  cartridge  belts,  4,000  swords,  2,000  pike  heads,  400  brace 
of  pistols,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  powder.    In  addition  to  the  money  fur- 
nished by  the  Pope,  that  energetic,  noble,  and  thoroughly  patriotic, 
learned  and  pious  man,  Father  Luke  Wadding,  of  the  Franciscan 
Oi  der,  a  native  of  Waterford,  then  head  of  St.  Isidore's  in  Rome,  gave 
him  a  sum  of  36,000  crowns,  which  he  raised  for  the  liberation  of 
Faith  and  Fatherland,  wherever  his^widespread  influence  enabled  him. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  San  Pietro  put  into  the  bay  of 
Kenmare.  This  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  1654.   After  being  chased 
on  her  passage  by  the  cruisers  of  the  Parliamentary  faction,  the  am- 
munition, stores,  &c.,  w^ere  landed  at  Ardtully,  and  the  frigate  having 
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been  sent  round  to  Duncannon,  which  the  Confederates  now  had  taken, 
the  Nuncio,  as  we  have  seen,  journeyed  bj  Macroom  and  Kilmallock, 
where  he  was  joyously  received,  to  Limerick.    We  refer  back  to 

THE  NUNCIO  IN  KILKENNY, 

where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  consolidating  the  Confederation, 
in  strengthening  the  Catholic  army,  in  preparing  for  the  inevitable 
struggle  with  the  Parliamentary  forces,  in  checkmating  the  schemes 
and  double  dealing  of  Ormonde  and  his  faction— "the  Unkinde  De- 
serter of  Loyal  men,"  as  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  has  proved  him— in 
doing  all  he  could  against  division,  vaccillation,  weakness,  inconstancy, 
climate  and  intrigue,  to  win  for  Ireland  her  civil  and  religious  freedom; 
but  all  in  vain,  as  the  after  results  demonstrated.    He  gave  reasons 
against  the  conclusion  of  the  treacherous  peace  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Pontifical  articles.     In  a  letter  of  March  5,  1646,  to  Cardinal  Pam- 
phili,  he  speats  openly  his  doubts  as  to  the  Ormonde  faction,  and  has 
strong  suspicions  that    we  shall  have  to  resort  to  force,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  sort  of  civil  war  since  where  His  Holiness 
and  the  Queen  have  arranged  it,  no  change  can  possibly  be  made,  and 
there  is  also  the  Dublin  Article,  which  will  be  the  most  difficult,  and 
yet  of  such  an  importance  that  it  can  neither  be  abandoned  nor  mode- 
rated in  any  way."    On  the  1st  of  March,  1G46,  he  gives  a  deplorable 
report  on  the  state  of  Ireland  to  Eome— torn  by  intrigues,  factions, 
and  dissensions  in  the  Confederate  councils.  This  is  an  able,  masterly, 
statesmanlike,  but  extreme  document,  in  which  the  broadest  views  are 
expressed  in  the  plainest  manner.    In  a  letter,  dated  12th  of  March, 
1616,  the  same  questions  occupy  his  mind,  and  the  idea  as  to  what 
place  the  supplies  brought  with  him  in  the  San  Pietro  are  to  be  sent, 
In  a  letter  of  .the  28th  of  March,  1646,  he  states  that  the  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  who  went  to  Limerick  to  punish  the  defection  of  the 
Earl  of  Thomond,  who  (like  all  the  O'Briens,  with  few  and  far  between 
exceptions,  ever  selfish,  ever  enemies  of  their  race),  has,  we  hear, 
besieged  the  palace  into  which  the  Earl  had  admitted  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  is  seeking  means  to  sink  or  damage  the  enemies' 
ships  in  the  river.    "  He  approves  of  the  project,  and  promises  to 
supply  the  expedition  with  assistance,  and  recover  that  important 
seaport."     Glamorgan,  who  acted  with  courage  and  zeal,  was  unsuc 
cessful,  was  taken  prisoner,  &c.     The  frigates  of  the  Parliament 
blockaded  the  river  at  Bunratty,  one  of  the  strongest  castles  and 
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points  of  defence  and  o:ffence  on  tlie  Shannon,  of  which  more  as  we 
proceed,  and  help  from  Italy  did  not  come  vrhen  it  was  expected  by 
the  Nuncio.  At  length,  tired  of  delay  and  double-dealing,  and  for 
reasons  which  shall  more  clearly  be  seen  as  we  go  on, 

THE  NUNCIO  HASTENS  TO  LIMERICK, 

from  which  he  writes  to  Cardinal  Pamphili,  under  date  May  21st, 
1646,  a  letter  in  which  he  states  that  certain  frigates,  which  were  ex- 
pected in  the  Shannon  under  the  command  of  Signor  Juvernizi,  had 
not  arrived,  nor  any  news  of  him,  &c.  He  says  the  difficulty  will  be 
increased  if  I  am  obliged  to  remain  at  Limerict,  where  I  arrived  last 
weelv,  because  of  the  conflict  at  Bunratty  the  river  is  now  blocked  up 
by  the  enemy,  and  our  vessels  are  unable  to  enter  freely  ;  opportu- 
nities to  Waterford,  where  the  congregation  of  the  clergy  was  as- 
sembled, were  not  generally  known  in  time  here,  whence  it  happened 
that  Father  Scrampi,  who  resided  there  constantly  can,  perhaps,  often 
write  before,  as  I  find  what  he  did  in  particular  on  the  imprisonment 
of  Glamorgan."    The  step  is  taken  and 

HE  TRANSFERS  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL  TO  LIMERICK  ; 

and  he  writes  again  from  Limerick  on  the  same  date,  and,  after  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  gloomy  state  of  the  outlook,  he  goes  on  to  add :  "I 
have  on  this  account  transferred  my  residence  now  to  Limerick,  and 
to  see  the  state  of  the  war.  I  intend  to  consult  the  clergy  here,  and 
afterwards  to  try  if  it  be  possible  to  assemble  the  assembly  again. 
Should  this  fail,  I  shiill  follow  the  command  given  in  your  Excel- 
lency's first  cipher — to  stand  aloof,  to  give  neither  consent  nor  denial, 
to  let  things  pass,  and  perhaps  retire  to  Waterford,  or  to  some  other 
place,  and  there  await  the  further  commands  of  his  Holiness.  In 
Limerick  he  remains  for  some  months,  taking  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  acting  with  an  undivided  energy  in  sustain - 
ment  of  the  great  object  of  his  mission,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
complains  of  the  air,  and  of  the  humid  clima!.e  about  Limerick,  as 
Sterne,  author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  speaks  in  that  book  of  the  bogs, 
morasses,  and  wet  ground  about  the  city^  at  the  siege  at  which  his 
father  served  as  an  officer  in  King  William's  army  during  the  siege. 
Dean  Story,  too,  admits  that  the  Irish  climate  at  the  time  did  as 
much  to  war  against  the  English,  Dutch,  &c.,  as  anything  else ;  but 
in  and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  we  have  changed 
all  this,  and  the  bogs  and  morasses  are  now  healthful  meadows. 
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The  Nuncio  writes  frequent  letters  on  the  political  situation,  and 
occasioaally  on  church  matters.  In  one  of  these  letters  he  com- 
plains that  "  at  Lord  Muskerry's  solicitation,  the  Supreme  Council 
have  recommended  Doctor  O'Callaghan  to  the  See  of  Cork  without 
consulting  me,"  Dr.  O'Callaghan  was  said  to  be  of  the  Clounmeen 
family  of  the  county  Cork,  from  whom  descended  the  great  O'Cal- 
laghan of  Mount  Allen,  county  Clare,  and  the  present  excellent  noble- 
man, Lord  Lismore.  He  recommends  Eobert  Barry,  "  a  man  of  the 
highest  qualities,  beloved  by  all,  and  devoted  to  the  Catholic  cause  ; 
and,  having  been  in  constant  communication  with  him,  I  am  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  his  character,"  This  Dr  Barry  we  believe  was 
a  relative  of  G-eneral  Barry's  to  whom,  and  to  Lord  Muskerry,  long 
before  this  time  Limerick  had  opened  its  gates.  O'Callaghan  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  author  of  the  "  Yindiciae  Hibernise,"  an  able  work 
attributed  to  Belling,  and  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  work  was 
written  by  O'Callaghan  is  extant  in  the  handwriting  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Young,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick.  In  a  letter,  dated  June  14th, 
1646,  the  Nuncio  gives  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  holy  thoughts  of  the 
Blessed  Father, — "the  Divine  Majesty  has  condescended  to  accept  my 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  Grenerals 
O'Neill  in  Ulster,  and  to  propose  my  fixed  resolution  to  make  that 
province  the  first  to  be  assisted  by  the  Pontifical  subsidies."  We  have 
no  notion  as  to  the  locality  of  the  house  in  which  the  Nuncio  resided 
while  he  was  in  Limerick,  which  at  the  time  was  not  only  walled,  but 
limited,  "spider-like"  in  shape,  Baal's  Bridge  forming  the  junction  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  city,  as  one  may  perceive  in  the  maps  of  the  period. 
It  possessed  manly  hearts  and  ardent  souls,  true  to  the  Nuncio  and  the 
cause.  It  was  while  he  was  among  us,  and  owing  to  his  exertions, 
that  the  crowning  event  of  the  time  elated  every  one  with  joy,  when 
the  peal  of  the  bells  in  St.  Mary's  tower  rang  out  their  merry  tones. 
He  writes :  "  The  fruit  of  the  writer's  endeavours  has  been  the  victory 
obtained  by  the  Catholics  against  the  entire  Scotch  army  on  the  5th 
of  June— a  victory  so  signal  that  in  the  memory  of  man  no  greater 
has  been  known  here,  since,  with  scarce  1,000  infantry  and  400  horse, 
they  routed  ten  regiments  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  fifteen  com- 
panies of  horse,"  The  battle  referred  to  was  fought  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1646,  between  General  O'Neill  and  the  Confederate  army  and 
General  Monroe,  and  the  Scotch  lost  their  artillery,  their  colours,  and 
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their  baggage ;  Lord  Blaney  was  killed  ;  Lord  Montgomerrj,  who 
commanded  the  horse,  with  many  other  officers,  was  made  prisoners, 
among  whose  papers  a  note  was  found  of  the  lists  of  the  army  on 
their  way  to  Kilkenny,  where  they  meant  to  be  in  twelve  days'  march. 
This  was 

THE  GLOEIOXJS  VICTOEY  OF  BENBUEB,  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  CELEBRATED 

m  LIMERICK 

we  shall  see  as  we  proceed.  A  most  graphic  and  interesting 
account  is  given  by  the  Nuncio  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar, 
dated  Limerick,  June  16th,  1646,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says:— "On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  13th,  news  and  con- 
firmation of  the  victory  arrived  in  Limerick,  and  Father  O'Hartigan 
conveyed  to  the  Nuncio  thirty-two  ensigns  and  the  great  standard 
of  the  cavalry.  Monsignor  then  ordered  that  pubhc  thanks  should 
be  offered  up  in  a  becoming  manner.  Let  us  now  in  this  room, 
almost  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  these  events,  look  back, 
and  imagine  the  scene  which  old  Limerick  presented  on  that 
eventful  day,  and  the  universal  jubilee  which  everywhere  prevailed. 
The  succeeding  day  at  4  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  trophies  were  brought  in 
succession  from  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  where  they  had  been  de- 
posited, preceded  by  all  the  militia  of  Limerick,  armed  with  muskets  ; 
next  came  the  ensigns,  borne  by  the  nobles  of  the  city.  The  Nuncio 
followed,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishops  of  Limerick, 
Clonfert,  and  Ardfert,  and  after  them  came  the  Supreme  Council, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  holding  its  sessions  in  Limerick,  with 
the  prelates  and  magistrates  in  their  robes  of  state.  The  people  were 
collected  in  the  streets  and  at  the  windows,  and  as  soon  as  the  trophies 
arrived  at  the  Cathedral"— let  us  say  in  passing  that  the  Cathedral 
here  referred  to  was  old  St.  Mary's—"  the  '  Te  Deum'  was  sung  from 
the  music  of  the  Nuncio,  who,  after  the  customary  prayers,  gave  the 
solemn  benediction.  The  morning  after  High  Mass  was  celebrated 
'  pro  gratiarum  actione,'  by  the  Dean  of  Fermo,  in  the  presence  of 
the  same  bishops  and  magistrates."  The  despatch  goes  on  to  state  : 
"These  prayers  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  happy  signet  to  this  victory,  as 
it  is  said  that  General  O'Neill  is  marching  towards  Tyrconnell's  army, 
and  all  true  Catholics  want  is  the  will  of  the  all-perfect  God,  knowing 
that  he  will  listen  when  they  implore  Him'  with  faithful  hearts,  and 
guided  by  the  supreme  pastor  and  director  of  souls."    The  author  of 
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tbe  "  Aphorism al  Discovery  of  Treasonable  Faction,"  lately  edited  by 
our  excellent,  erudite,  and  much  respected  friend,  Mr.  John  Gilbert, 
F.S.A.,  and  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  states  that 
in  this  celebrated  battle  "  the  Irish  onely  three  of  note,  Colonel  Manus 
MacNeylle,  Garane  O'Donnell,  and  the  matter  of  100  common  soldiers 
were  killed  and  wounded."  Several  stirring  accounts  have  been  written 
of  the  famous  victory  of  Benburb ;  it  has  been  treated  of  in  song  and 
story;  all  concur  in  giving  undiminished  credit  to  the  wonderful 
loyalty,  courage,  devotion  and  valour  of  the  Irish  army.  The  Pope, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  went  in  person  to  the  Church  of  Sancta 
Maria  Majore  in  Rome,  to  be  present  at  the  "Te  L^eum,"  which  he  caus- 
ed to  be  sung  for  such  good  success  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Meantime,  the  Nuncio  keeps  an  eye  on  events  at  our  doors.  The 
securing  of  the  passes  of  the  Shannon  and  Bunratty  Castle  was  of 
the  highest  importance ;  and  we  find  the  Nuncio  busy  at  work  de- 
feating the  schemes  of  Inchiquin  and  the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  and, 
by  his  determination  and  energy,  securing  the  Shannon,  and  suc- 
ceeding at  Bunratty.    On  the  3rd  of  July  the  Nuncio  wrote  from 

THE  CAMP  AT  BUNEATTY 

to  Cardinal  Pamphili.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  which  refers 
again  to  the  victory  of  Benburb  and  other  matters,  he  says  :  "  Fearing 
that  the  siege  of  Bunratty  would  be  abandoned  by  the  troops,  owing 
to  their  want  of  pay,  I  have  come  to  the  camp,  and  brought  all  the 
money  I  had  left,  and  some  of  my  own  also  to  them,  and  I  will  not 
leave  the  place  until  I  see  a  certainty  of  success  or  else  that  victory  is 
despaired  of."  He  continues  to  write  important  letters  from  the  camp 
at  Bunratty,  where  he  remained  taking  part  in  the  siege  to  19th  of 
July  inclusive,  when  he  announces  that  "  the  taking  of  Bunratty  is  of 
no  small  consideration  to  Munster  and  to  the  city  of  Limerick.  . 
Ten  standards  have  been  taken  from  the  English,  and  will  be  carried 
in  triumph  when  the  "  Te  Deum"  is  sung,  as  was  done  on  the  former 
occasions.  On  the  same  day  he  writes  to  the  same  from  Limerick, 
announcing  that  in  the  full  Senate  of  Limerick,  "I  presented  his 
Holiness's  brief  address  to  the  magistrates  of  the  citv.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  all  due  consideration  and  reverence,  and  I  consider  it  most 
providential  to  have  it  received  at  this  moment,  since  from  the  long 
siege  of  Bunratty  and  other  reasons,  some  symptoms  of  alienation 
between  the  city  and  council  were  beginning  to  show  themselves,  but 
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I  hope  that  his  Holiuess's  paternal  remembrance  -will  unite  them  more 
closely  than  ever,  as  I  insisted  that  it  should  do  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entreating  the  citizens,  as  I  had  done  at  the  Supreme 
Council,  to  forbid  the  public  preaching  of  heretical  ministers  in  this 
city  within  certain  ancient  ruins  of  a  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  ;  a 
desecration  I  have  always  felt  bitterly,  and  of  which  there  is  not 
another  example  in  these  confederate  towns."  The  truth  is  that  the 
hostile  garrison  of  Bunratty  had  become  extremely  troublesome.  The 
castle,  a  really  splendid  one,  as  we  shall  see,  looking  down  the 
estuary  of.  the  Shannon,  doubtless  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edi- 
fices in  Munster,  if  not  in  Ireland — grand  to  this  day  in  its  decay  — 
was  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond.  In  this  castle  a  gar- 
rison of  the  enemy  was  placed  by  permission  of  the  Marquis  of 
Thomond,  and  this  garrison,  having  become  so  insolent  after  a  defeat 
given  to  a  party  of  the  Confederates,  when  it  drove  some  of  the  trained 
bands,  or  militia,  from  their  posts  at  Six  Mile  Bridge,  began  to  burn 
and  plunder  the  country  around.  The  gatherings  of  the  Munster 
army,  which  were  drawn  to  the  post  at  Quin,  where  there  are  to  be 
seen  to-day  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  Franciscan  Abbey,  built  by 
one  of  the  clan  CuUen,  were  without  the  clothes  promised  them  in 
their  winter  quarters,  without  pay,  in  a  state  of  much  discontent,  and 
ofiicered  by  soldiers  who  were  also  in  utter  want  of  means,  had  become 
more  or  less  inefiieient  for  service.  The  Confederat<3  Council,  sti- 
mulated by  the  exhortations  of  'the  Nuncio,  immediately  sent  for 
three  hundred  auxiliary  horse  and  three  thousand  auxiliary  foot, 
which  the  province  of  Leinster,  being  free  for  the  time  from  any  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde,  undertook  to  send  to  the  assistance  of  Munster.  The  Lord 
Viscount  Muskerry,  the  most  popular  among  the  army,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Council  to  undertake  the  command  Lieutenant-General 
Purcell,  Major- General  Stephenson,  and  Colonel  Purcell,  who  com- 
manded the  horse,  all  of  them  tried  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  were 
entrusted  principally  with  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  We  shall  now 
quote  from  a  contemporary  authority  a  description  of  Bunratty  Castle 
at  the  period  of  the  siege :  "  Bunratty  is  a  noble  ancient  structure, 
reputed  strong  when  engines  of  battery  were  not  so  frequent,  and 
before  time  and  experience  had  rendered  the  taking  of  places  of 
strength  less  difficult.    On  the  south  of  it  hath  the  river  of  Shannon, 
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distant  from  it  about  a  mile  of  marsh  and  meadow  ground.  On  the 
east  it  is  washed  with  the  river  (Eatta),  which  falling  to  the  Shannon, 
at  thp  end  of  a  goodly  plain,  ebbs  and  flows  into  it.  To  the  north, 
at  some  distance  from  the  castle,  it  is  environed  with  an  eminent  ridge 
of  earth,  which  bounds  a  goodlj  park,  save  that  it  wanted  the  orna- 
ment of  timber  trees  ;  it  was  then  stored  with  the  largest  deer  in  the 
kingdom.  Acd  to  the  west,  the  spacious  plains  of  which  we  have 
formerly  spoken,  was  bounded  with  a  broad  deep  trench,  which  nature 
had  made  to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  which  issued  from  the 
springs  in  the  neighbouring  banks  and  the  waterish  grounds  that 
surround  it.  The  space  between  the  castle  and  the  brow  of  the  bank, 
which  the  garrison  took  up,  as  being  the  most  approachable  was  well 
fortified  with  earth  works,  and  a  mound  raised,  wherein  they  planted 
four  pieces  of  cannon.  At  some  distance  from  this  platform  stood  a 
little  castle,  and  behind  that  the  church,  on  a  rising  ground,  all 
within  a  deep  trench,  well  flanked,  into  which  they  intended  to  have 
drawn  water  from  the  river,  which  we  have  said  was  to  the  east  of  the 
Castle ;  but,  that  being  a  difficult  work,  was  not  yet  brought  to 
perfection."  Lord  Muskerry's  influence  on  the  soldiers  became  para- 
mount; and,  aided  by  the  presence  of  the  Nuncio,  the  Confederate 
army,  inaugurated  by  the  most  powerful  persuasions,  soon  made  their 
power  felt  against  the  stronghold,  which  they  reduced,  putting  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  The  Nuncio  occupied  this  castle  of  Bunratty 
for  some  short  time  immediately  after  it  was  taken  by  the  con- 
federate forces.  At  once  a  private  chapel  was  set  apart  in  the  north- 
west wing  of  the  castle  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Fermo.  The  chapel,  strange  to  say,  is  nearly 
perfect  to  this  day — the  holy  water  font,  the  stuccoed  and  decorated 
walls,  the  hooks  for  tapestry  are  all  there  as  when  the  Nuncio  left 
that  district,  and  came  in  triumph  to  Limerick  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Benburb  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  Bunratty  castle  would,  in  its 
day,  contain  ten  thousand  men.  Just  now  in  a  wing  of  the  castle  is 
a  lodging  or  barrack  for  the  constabulary.  During  1798  the  Studdert 
family  lived  in  it.  It  is  a  wonderful  stronghold,  noble  even  now. 
The  bared  arm  and  dagger  of  the  O'Briens  is  cut  in  stone  over  the 
doorway  of  the  chapel,  in  a  crest  quite  perfect  to  this  day.  The 
reduction  of  this  castle  by  the  Confederate  army  rejoiced  all  true 
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hearts  in  Limerick.  However,  these  bright  days  were  speedily  to  be 
followed  by  gloomy  and  disastrous  ones. 

DISSENSION,  THE  BATsE  OF  IRELAND, 

was  being  sown  broadcast  all  this  time.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  ruin  was  in  the  near  future,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  the  Nuncio 
and  his  followers  could  not  remove  the  evil,  &c.  The  generals,  including 
Castlehaven  and  others,  became  false  to  their  colours.  Portions  of  the 
north  alone  were  reliable.  The  question  of  Ormonde's  peace  was 
uppermost  on  every  lip  that  breathed  of  compromise.  Meanwhile  the 
Nuncio  left  Limerick  for  Waterford,  where  the  great  congregation  of  the 
clergy  had  been  assembled  ;  and  from  Waterford  he  wrote  on  the  1 1th 
August,  1646,  among  other  matters  of  perhaps  much  vital  interest  and 
importance,  recommending  Dr.  Yf alter  Lynch,  Chief  Yicar  of  Tuam, 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Clonfert,  and  he  says  :  "  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  removing  Dr.  Plunket  from  the  See  of  Ardagh,"  &c.  He  gives  a 
further  report  to  Eome  on  the  Irish  Churches,  and  of  one  most  re- 
markable man  who  was  martyred  in  our  streets  of  Limerick  soon 
afterwards  by  Ireton,  he  says  :  "  The  Bisliop  of  Emly  lies  insensible 
in  his  bed,  and  must,  therefore,  have  a  coadjutor ;  and  of  this  office  no 
one  can  be  more  worthy  than  Terence  O'Brien,  who  besides  has  a 
claim  for  some  remuneration  from  the  Catholic  cause,  as  the  mandate 
of  the  clergy  will  testify."  Emly-street  is  one  of  our  Limerick  streets. 
The  house  in  which  the  sainted  martyr  and  incorruptible  patriot,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Emly,  Terence  O'Brien,  resided,  was  shown  some  years 
ago  to  those  who  used  to  visit  Emly  street ;  but  you  have  in  the 
graphic  picture  before  you,  painted  by  Mr.  Dawes,  a  first-class 
artist,  of  Bradford,  the  cousin  of  Mr.  Henry  Bourke,  of  Limerick, 
the  exact  representation  of  the  castle  house  of  Limerick,  in  which 
Ireton,  the  heartless  murderer  of  Terence  O'Brien,  breathed  out  his 
last  breath,  or,  as  De  Burgo,  in  the  "  Hibernia  Dominicana,"  more 
plainly,  if  not  more  charitably,  describes  it,  "  spewed  out  his  ignomi- 
nious soul  into  hell."  The  picture  represents  "  Ireton's  house,"  or, 
as  it  was  called,  the  "  Castle  House  "  As  it  now  is,  the  lower  story 
is  occupied  by  two  humble  shops,  one  of  which  is  rented  by  a  quaint 
and  curious  old  resident,  Mr.  Smyth,  who  sells  "  sweets,"  and  who 
takes  great  delight  in  telling  of  the  strength  of  the  house,  which,  he 
relates,  is  likely  to  stand  two  thousand  years!  It  is  near  the  old 
Exchange,  and  close  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary's,  and  tourists 
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throng  to  see  it.  From  Waterford,  on  the  16th  of  August,  the 
Nuncio  writes  again  to  the  same  that  the  regulations  had  reached  of 

Ormonde's  peace  concluded, 
and  on  the  12th  of  the  following  month  of  September  he  writes  to 
the  same  Cardinal  Pamphili,  making  a  deplorable  complaint  of  the 
distracted  and  disturbed  state  of  the  country  since  the  departure  of 
the  Dean  of  Fermo.  ..."  Father  Scarampi,"  he  adds,  "is  now 
in  Limerick,  sent  there  by  the  clergy,  but  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  among  the  citizens,  who  are  of 
Ormonde's  party."  Dr.  Thomas  Arthur,  author  of  the  Fee  Book, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  among  those  greatly  in  favour  of  the  peace.  We  shall  im- 
mediately see  how  the  announcement  of  this  lamentable  peace 
was  received  in  Limerick,  and  how  the  citizens  and  clergy,  fired 
with  indignation  on  account  of  it,  rose  as  one  man  against  the 
proclamation  of  the  baneful  tidings.  On  this  subject  the  par- 
ticulars given  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Waterford  and  Ferns, 
&c.,  from  Walter  Lynch,  Vicar  Capitular  of  Tuam,  and  Warden  of 
Galway,  and  printed  at  p.p.  697-8  of  "The  Aphorismical  Discovery," 
already  quoted,  are  characteristic.  We  have  not  space  or  time  for 
more  than  an  extract  from  this  letter.  .  .  .  Father  Lynch  says  : 
"  And  having  some  notice  that  neither  my  Lord  Bishop  was  come,  and 
that  Sergeants  of  Armes  and  proclamators  were  gone  before  us,  but 
noe  peace  as  yet  proclaimed,  I  posted  to  Lymerick,  hoping  to  be  ther 
and  give  the  cleargie  and  corporation  both  notice  of  your  decrees  and 
excommunications,  as  alsoe  reasons  for  your  proceedings.  With  in- 
tention to  devert  any  suddaine  resolucion  of  the  Councell  of  Lymerick 
in  proclaiming  that  peace,  totus  sudore  madens,  et  in  ardentissimo 
sole  vix  viribus  et  in  corpore  subsistens,  I  arrived  at  my  lodgings  in 
the  said  citie  sed  respirare  'locus  non  f  uit,  when  all  the  best  of  the 
cleargie  and  venerable  fathers  of  the  place  came  to  my  lodgings,  and 
were  so  joyful  of  my  commeing,  as  if  I  had  fallen  from  heaven  to 
them.  I  would  not  take  any  leisure  to  refresh,  or  with  corporall  food 
to  repaire  my  tyred  bodie,  but  I  must  satisfie  their  fervant  desires 
and  shew  them  your  printed  decree,  the  comminatorie  excommuni- 
cation against  the  commissioners  of  peace,  and  the  reasons  for  our 
decree  de  perjurio  and  the  disquisitis  articulorum,  which  I  have  com- 
posed in  Latin,  and  delivered  my  Lord  Nuncius."  The  letter  goes  into 
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strange  jmrticulars  of  DomiDick  Fanning,  Dr.  White,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Arthur,  the  two  last  mentioned  of  whom  argued  with  the  writer 
against  the  excommunication  ;  his  advice  to  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral  to  stand  together  and  resist  the  proclamation  of  the 
peace,  and  finally  the  announcement  by  Fanning  to  the  writer 
that  the  majority  of  the  Council  had  pronounced  for  the  peace? 
and  were  about  going  out  "  in  their  gownes  to  proclaim  it„" 
The  letter  then  proceeds :  The  clergie  with  excellent  zeale  and 
alacritie  ran  fourth,  and  so  would  the  Commons,  and  all  best  affected, 
that  flocking  to  the  mayor's  house,  they  flung  a  shewere  of  stones 
against  his  windowes,  broke  his  windowe  glasses,  broke  his  doores^ 
and  wounded  both  mayor  and  his  men  that  stood  in  defence,  took  his 
redd  of  office  from  him,  which  they  have  given  by  unanimous  consent 
to  Mr.  Dominick  Fanning,  They  banged  and  knocked  some  of  the 
neuters,  aldermen  and  councillors  ;  to  one  they  gave  such  a  rap  on  his 
pate  that  well  he  escaped  with  life.  Some  of  the  cleargie  in  this 
tumult,  which  continued  a  long  while,  were  hurt,  manny  hier  and  ther 
wounded  (but  by  the)  speciall  Providence  of  God,  none  hurt  to  death 
or  killed.  That  generous,  uprightfull,  and  active  Mr.  Fanning  re- 
ceived a  scarr  in  his  hand.  The  people  in  this  heare  went  directly  to 
the  lodgings  where  the  King  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  weare,  and  pulled 
them  down  the  staires,  wounded  the  Sergeant  in  three  places  ;  both 
narrowly  escaped."  This  was  a  row  with  a  vengeance;  and  in 
Mary-street,  Nicholas-street,  in  Broad-street,  by  John's  Gate,  it 
must  have  created  a  strong  sensation.  Fanning  had  to  conceal 
himself  from  Ireton's  vengeance  soon  after,  but  he  was  taken,  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  a  servant,  and  executed.  From  the  maps  we  have 
of  Limerick,  as  it  then  was — counterpart  of  maps  made  by  the  French 
engineers,  who  were  soon  afterwards  in  Limerick,  the  originals  of  which 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  Mr.  Alderman  Lane  Joynt  had 
got  copied,  and  from  his  copy,  lent  to  me  for  a  literary  purpose  some 
years  ago,  I  had  these  maps  made  by  Mr.  Hourigan,  a  clever  artist 
— one  may  judge  the  size  and  shape  of  the  city  in  those  days.  In  my 
History  of  Limerick  the  particulars  of  this  event  are  fully  given,  but 
so  replete  in  detail  is  the  warden's  letter,  I  have  quoted  so  much  of  it 
as  will  interest  you.  We  must  hasten  over  this  "  strange  and  eventful 
history,"  and  bring  the  remainder  of  this  lecture  within  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  possible.    The  Nuncio  appears  no  more  in  our  ancient 
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city  He  leaves  Limerick,  returns  to  the  "  marble  city" — a  city  crowded 
with  the  noblest  associations  of  Faith  and  Fatherland— and  from 
Kilkenny  and  other  places  in  Ireland  he  writes  to  Eome  of  the  fearful 
divisions  which  prevail  to  the  ruin  of  the  cause,  and  the  blighting  of 
his  best  hopes.  Ormonde's  peace  with  Inchiquin  was  the  turning 
point  against  the  Nuncio  and  his  mission,  and  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Irish  nation.  This  fatal  peace  was  concluded  against  the 
will  of  the  Nuncio,  of  O'Neill,  and  the  chiefs  and  members  of  the  old 
Irish  party,  against  reason,  and  justice,  and  fair  play  to  the  Nuncio  and 
.the  old  Irish  party  and  their  generals ;  because  up  to  the  proclamation 
of  that  fatal  peace  the  Nuncio  had  obtained  many  victories,  became 
possessed  of  Athlone,  "  the  tey  of  Ireland,"  and  of  the  Shannon, 
besides  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Waterford,  &c.  The  Nuncio  put  in- 
terdicts on  the  churches  everywhere  the  peace  was  received,  including 
Galway,  where  the  citizens  became  chicken-hearted  for  a  season.  When 
leaving  Kilkenny  he  put  an  interdict  on  all  places  of  worship  there, 
and  an  excommunication  against  all  persons  who  should  adhere  to  the 
peace  which  Ormonde  had  made  with  Inchiqnin.  He  imprisoned  many 
of  the  principal  men  among  the  confederates,  and  bore  with  a  high  and 
resolute  hand  on  those  who  bartered  their  privileges,  and  blasted  their 
hopes  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  In  this  peace,  as  it  is  called,  of  forty-six, 
there  was  an  article  by  which  it  was  left  to  the  Confederate  Catholics 
to  name  certain  persons  for  general  officers,  to  whom  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  to  give  certain  commissions.  The  peace  of  fortv-eight,  two 
years  after,  was  the  final  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  Nuncio.  Castle- 
haven  says  (p,  86)  :  "What  agreement  there  was  between  his  i^x- 
cellency  and  my  Lord  Inchiquin  I  know  not,  but  I  am  sure  that  In- 
chiquin demanded  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  obtained,  all  Munster 
for  the  recruiting  and  strengthening  of  his  army.  The  peace  of  forty- 
eight  shrouded  the  nation  in  darkness  and  woe,  and  brought  irre- 
trievable ruin  on  the  land,  making  what  was  bad  worse,  and  proving 
the  destructive  poison  of  division."  It  reddened  the  chapter  of  our 
country's  woes,  and  fastened  a  chain  on  Ireland  which  rankles  and  eats 
into  the  marrow  at  the  present  moment.  "The  Nancio  shipped  himself 
for  France,  and  so  to  his  own  country,"  Castlehaven,  with  the  spiteful 
malignity  of  a  treacherous  and  cold-hearted  deceiver,  adds  :  "  after  he 
had  broken  the  Confederacy,  and  imprisoned  most  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  with  others  that  would  not  submit  unto  him,  and  also  had 
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been  the  cause  of  sliedding  the  blood  of  many  IhoLisands,  slain  in 
fighting  his  battles  and  j^arties,  all  which  concluded  with  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Irish  nation,  together  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom."  From  the  excommunication  the 
Supreme  Council,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  whole  nation,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day.  Far  otherwise  is 
the  report  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  of  Monsignor  Einuccini,  after  his 
return  to  Eome,  to  the  Pontiff  Innocent — a  document  of  transcendant 
power,  searching  in  its  truth  and  in  its  assertion,  triumphant  in  its 
vindication.  In  this  able  document  he  summarises  in  thirty-four  para- 
graphs the  whole  state  of  the  case,  and  gives  substantial  reasons  for 
withdrawing  from  a  cause  which  was  betrayed  by  its  professing  friends 
and  sold  by  those  who  seemed  to  be  its  advocates.  This  cause  strove 
to  advance  the  struggles  of  the  royalists  with  a  loyal  devotion,  and  to 
uphold  faith  and  fatherland  with  a  martyr's  courage.  The  vacillation 
of  some,  and  the  want  of  self-reliance  and  energy  and  self-assertion 
on  the  part  of  others,  irretrievably  shipwrecked  the  cause  and  left  the 
nation  worse  than  when  it  entered  into  the  conflict.  The  country  was 
shortly  afterwards  victimised,  decimated,  drained  by  the  regicides  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton — the  regicides  and  their  right  hand  man,  the 
infamous  Morrough,  the  base  luchiquin,  who  had  possessed  himself 
of  a  principality  in  Thomond,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement 
obtained  enormous  grants  in  land,  &c.  The  general  assembly,  in  1G47, 
culminated  in  the  utter  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  Confederation. 
When  Ireton  came,  the  Bishop  of  Emly  was  murdered  on  the  scaffold 
in  our  streets  for  his  love  of  country.  Blood  flowed  like  water  in  the 
channels  of  our  highways.  During  three  days  and  three  nights  a 
hellish  ruffian  soldiery  ran  riot  through  our  lanes  and  alleys  ;  neither 
age  nor  sex,  nor  profession,  nor  station  was  spared  ;  and  within  the 
past  few  months  the  bleached  bones  of  many  hundreds  of  the  mas- 
sacred have  been  dug  up  within  the  precincts  of  tlie  abbey,  the  white 
enamelled  teeth  firm  in  the  sockets  shewing  that  the  victims  met  the 
sword  of  the  exterminator  in  the  heyday  of  life.  All  was  suffered  for 
faith  and  fatherland.  A  prolific  crop  of  martj  rdom  was  sown ;  and 
it  has  come  up  in  two  centuries  afterwards  in  gre-iter  strength,  in  the 
full  vindication  and  glory  of  the  ancient  faith,  which  never  shone  out 
with  greater  splendour  than  now ;  but  our  country,  alas  !  groans 
aloud  ctnd  bleeds  as  yet  at  every  pore  in  its  social  and  political  state. 
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God  grant  that  a  healthier  and  more  wholesome  system  of  Govern- 
ment  will  at  long  length  try  the  experiment  of  mating  "Ireland 
what  she  ought  to  be,"  of  undoing  the  wrongs,  the  miseries,  the 
terrors  of  the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  the  Cromwellians,  the  Williamites, 
and  the  Georgian  iron  rule.  You  will  now  allow  me  to  say  a  parting 
word  in 

CONOLUSIOIS'. 

I  have  now  in  a  crude  and  hasty  manner,  and  within  the  narrow 
limit  of  time  afforded  me,  executed  the  task  which  my  venerated 
friend,  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Moran,  the  accomplished  and  erudite 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  has  imposed  upon  me,  and  shewn  you,  my 
friends,  some  reason  why  we,  as  a  nation,  are  not  contented  and 
happy,  whilst  I  express  a  hope  that  the  horison  will  improve,  and 
that  the  unfortunate  land  which  is  dear  to  our  affections,  the  cradle 
and  the  grave  of  our  race,  the  land  of  the  round  tower,  of  the  cromleah, 
of  the  cross,  of  song,  of  story,  of  tradition,  the  land  above  all  otherJ 
of  this  earth  which  we  love  the  most-our  fatherland— may  arise 
from  the  slough  of  despond  and  become  prosperous  under  brighter 
and  better  auspices.  The  lesson  which  division  and  dissension 
impart,  which  we  have  been  taught  in  the  school  of  adversity,  should 
be  taken  to  heart  and  profited  by,  and  every  effort  made  "to  expel 
division  from  our  hearths  and  homes,  our  societies  and  meetings, 
our  hearts  and  souls.  And,  brothers,  all  loyal  to  the  throne  and 
obedient  to  the  law,  we  shall  love  our  country  and  our  faith  the 
more,  and  in  eartnestness  of  an  abiding  fervor  let  us  pray  for  Ireland, 
Esto  FerpetuaT 


THE  PEIOEY  m\)  PARISH  OF  KILLEIGH. 
BY  EEV.  M.  COMERFORD.  P.P.,  MONASTEREVAN. 
The  parish  of  Killeigh  is  situate  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Philipstown,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Geashill.  It  consists  of  the  union 
of  the  former  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  districts  of  Killeigh,  Bally- 
keane,  and  Geashill.  This  district  is  noted  in  both  the  secular  and 
still  more  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Ireland.  The  name  of 
Killeigh  is  common  with  another  ecclesiastical  establishment  which, 
according  to  Colgan,  was  situate  in  East  Breifny.  The  Killeigh  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned  is  situated  in  Ofalia,  and  is  always 
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distinguislied  from  the  other  by  the  addition  clroma  foda.  Achadh- 
droma-foda  signifies  the  field  of  the  long  ridge,  and  Cill  was  prefixed 
after  St.  Sincheall  had  erected  his  church  there.  The  name,  as  Dr. 
O' Donovan  adds,  is  very  descriptive  of  the  locality,  for  a  remarkable, 
long,  low  druim  or  ridge  extends  south-westwards,  immediately  over 
the  village  of  Killeigh.  The  entire  of  the  ancient  Ofalia,  from  Slieve 
Bloom  to  the  Hill  of  Allen,  and  from  the  Sugar-loaf  hill  to  the  Great 
Heath  is  a  plain  nearly  as  level  as  the  surface  of  a  tranquil  sea,  aud 
the  droma-foda,  though  not  high,  becomes  a  remarkable  feature  in  so 
level  a  district.    (Note  to  Four  Masters). 

St.  Sinell,  or  Senchell,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
of  his  time,  founded  a  Monastery  of  Killeigh  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  This  monastery  became  afterwards  known  as  the 
Priory  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Canons  Eegular  of  St.  Augustine.  St. 
Senchell,  who  is  stated  by  some,  but  apparently  without  sufiacient 
reason,  to  have  been  St.  Patrick's  first  convert,  was  the  son  of 
Kennfionain,  and  grandson  of  Inched,  or  Pinchada,  of  the  royal  blood 
of  Leinster  (Colgan,  Trias  Thaum).  The  father  of  the  saint  was 
ninth  in  descent  from  Cathair  Mor,  monarch  of  Ireland.  It  is  related 
that  St.  Ailbe,  of  Emly,  presented  him  a  cell,  in  which  he  had  himself 
lived  for  some  time,  at  Cluain  Dumb  (now  Clane,  County  Kildare). 
We  find  St.  Senchell  afterwards  at  Killeigh,  where  he  founded  a 
monastery  which  in  course  of  time  became  very  celebrated.  In  order 
to  distinguish  him  from  another  St.  Senchell,  a  relative  of  his,  who 
lived  with  him  at  Killeigh  (and  who  is  styled  Bishop  in  the  litany  of 
St.  ^Dgus),  he  is  usually  called  senior.  Having  lived  to  a  good  old 
ago,  he  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  a.d.  549,  in  his  monastery  at 
Killeigh,  and  was  interred  there.  Petrie  states  that  St.  Kieran  and 
the  two  Senchells  died  of  the  plague,  which  raged  in  549^  {Bound 
Towers,  p.  436).    In  the  Litany  of  St.  Aengus  Ceile  De,  written  in 

1  The  Irish  Annafists  relate  that  in  the  year  1163  "  Glendalough  was  burned 
■with  the  house  of  Kieran,  the  house  of  Kevin,  and  the  Church  of  the  two  Sen- 
chells." Commenting  on  this  pa<=;sage,  Petrie  writes  :  "  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  the  unnamed  Church  to  the  S.  of  St.  Kevin's  house  (at  Glendalough) 
is  that  called  by  the  AnnaUsts  '  'I'he  Eegles  of  the  two  Senchells.'  I  may  add 
that  we  may  infer,  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  that  all  these  buildings 
were  of  contemporaneous  age,  and  that,  if  not  erected  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bore,  those  called  after  St.  Kieran  and  the  two  Senchells  were  erected 
by  St.  Kevin  in  their  honor,  as,  though  they  were  all  contemporaneous,  and 
Kevin  was  the  dearest  friend  of  Kieran  of  Clonmacnoise,  he  survived  both  him 
and  the  Senchells  more  than  sixty  years,  having  lived,  according  to  Tighernagh, 
to  the  extraordinary  ago  of  129."— Petre's  Bound  Towers  S^-c,  ut  supra. 
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A.D.  799,  we  have  evidence  of  tlie  celebrity  and  holiness  to  which  this 
religious  establishment  had  attained.  "Thrice  fifty  holy  bishops, 
with  twelve  pilgrims,  under  Senchell  the  elder,  a  priest ;  Senchell,  the 
younger,  a  bishop  ;  and  the  twelve  bishops  who  settled  in  Cill  Achaidh 
Dromfota  in  Hy-Failghi.  These  are  the  names  of  the  bishops  of 
Cil  Achaidh  :— Three  Budocis,  three  Canocis,  Morgini,  six  Vedgonis, 
six  Beuanis,  six  Bibis,  nine  Glonalis,  nine  Ercocinis,  nine  Grucimnis, 
twelve  Uennocis,  twelve  Gontumanis,  twelve  Onocis,  Senchilli,  Britanus 
from  Britain,  Cerrui,  from  Armenia.  All  these  I  invoke  unto  my  aid 
through  Jesus  Christ."  And  again The  twelve  Conchennaighi, 
with  the  two  Senchills  in  Cill  Achaidh.  I  invoke  unto  my  aid 
through  Jesus  Christ."  (I.  E.  Record,  vol.  3,  p.  385  and  468).  The 
learned  editor  of  this  litany  (which  he  copied  from  an  MS.  in  the 
archives  of  St.  Isidore's  at  Rome),  in  a  note  on  the  eight  monastic 
rules  of  the  early  Irish  Saints  extant,  writes  as  follows We  may 
add  that  we  have  ourselves  discovered  another,  somewhat  different 
from  these,  in  the  St.  Isidore  MS.  from  which  this  litany  is  published, 
and  we  regret_;  that  want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  laying  it 
before  our  readers.  It  is  entitled— The  Pious  Rules  and  Practices  of 
the  School  of  Senchil.  This  was  Senchil,  surnamed  the  Elder.  The 
Rules  and  Practices  are  38  in  number.  When  we  say  that  an  ardent 
desire  of  hearing,  and  offering  up  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and 
frequent  confession  were  amongst  the  rules  and  practices  of  a  school 
which  was  celebrated  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  we  have 
said  enough  to  prove  under  what  system  of  education  Ireland  became 
'  another  name  for  piety^  and  learning  in  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.'  "-(/.  U.  Becord,  Vol.  d,j>.  394-5.) 

AlfNALS  OF  THE  MOKASTERY  OP  HOLY  CROSS,  KILLEtGH. 

A  D.  548.  St.  Senchell  the  Elder,  son  of  Ceanannan,  Abbot  of  CiU- 
Achaidh-Droma-foda,  died  on  the  26th  day  of  March.  Thirty  and 
three  hundred  years  was  the  length  of  his  Me— Four  Masters.  Colgan 
(AA.  SS.  p.  747),  thmks  this  number  should  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  In  the  Mart.  Tal.  we  find  at  26th  March,  "  Sinchelli,  Abb. 
Chilli  Achaidh;"  and  at  25th  June,  "  Sinchell  Cilli  Achaidh."  The 
former  refers  to  St.  Senchell,  Senior,  the  latter  to  St.  Senchell,  Junior. 

"A.D.  741.  Maelanfaidh,  of  Cill-achaidh-Dromafoda,  died."— JPoefr 
Masters . 

A.D.  762.  CuLran,  Abbot  of  Cill-achaidb,  died.— 16^1 
J 
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"A.D.  791.  (recte.  796,  O'D.).  Seanchan,  Abbot  of  Cillachaidh- 
Droma-foda,  and  of  Birra,  died.— J6j<^. 

A.D.  795.  rairdbealbhach,  Abbot  of  Cill^Acuiidh,  died.— 75i^/. 
"  A.D.  800  {recte  805,  O'D.).    Cill  Achaidh  was  burned  with  its 
new  oxBioxj.-^xhid,    In  Annals  of  Ulster,  a  d.  804,  Cill  Achaidh  cum 
Oratorio  novo  ardescit. 

"  A.D.  803  {recte  808  O'D.).  Faelghus,  Abbot,  of  Cill-Achaidh, 
died. — Four  Masters. 

"A.D.  807.  Died,  St.  Tighernach,  Abbot  of  Killeigh.— J/^c 
Qeoghegan. 

"830.  Died  Ceallagh  McFjnaghtj,  Abbot  of  Killeigh.— J^^'i. 

"  A.D.  840.  The  destruction  of  Cill-Achaidh-Droma-foda,  by  the 
foreigners .  — Four  Masters, 

"A.D.  843.  An  array  was  led  by  the  foreigners  of  Ath-Cliath 
(the  Danes  of  Dublin)  to  Cluana-an-Dobhair,  and  burned  the  fold  of 
Cill  Achaidh.  Nuadhat,  son  of  Saiger,  was  martyred  by  them."— 
{Four  Masters).  Colgan  refers  to  this  event  in  AA.  SS.  p.  373;  and 
at  the  year  938  it  is  recorded  that  "  Flann-IJa-Athail  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  Cluan-an-Dobhair."— (i<b^^r  Masters).  Cluana-an-Dobhair, 
above  referred  to,  is  stated  by  O'Donovan  to  be  a  district  near 
Killeigh.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  identify  it,  but  most  pro- 
bably it  is  identical  with  Urney,  referred  to  later  on,  for  which 
district  Clonatogher  is  another  appellation  at  the  present  day. 

"  A.D.  871.  Died,  St.  Moylervayn,  Abbot  of  Killeghie,  and  of  the 
Churches  of  Tihelly  {i.e.,  Teagh-Teilli,  the  house  of  Teilli,  now 
Tihelly  P.  of  Durrow,  King's  Donovan),  and  Disert-Dermot" 

(Castledermott,  Co.  KMa^re)  .—Mac  Geoghegan. 

"  A.D.  872.  Donogh  MacMoylduin,  Abbot  of  Killealga,  was  this 
year  slain  in  battle  by  the  Ba-nes.— Mac  GeogJiegan. 

"A.D.  937.  The  men  of  Munster,  under  Ceallachan,  King  of 
Munster,  plundered  the  churches  of  Cluain-eidhnach  (Clonenagh, 
Queen's  County),  and  Cillachaidh.  — Masters. 

"A.D.  938.  Coibhdeanach,  Abbot  of  Cillachaidh,  was  drowned 
in  the  sea  of  Delginis  Cualann  (Dalkey  O'D.),  while  fleeing  from  the 
foreigners. — Four  Masters. 

"A.D.  949.  Died,  Reaghtaury,  Abbot  of  Killeachie. "— Jf«d?- 
GeogJiegan.  The  Four  Masters  place  his  death  three  years  later,  and 
style  him  Bishop. 

"  A.D.  952.  Eeachtabhra,  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Cillachaidh  died. 
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"  A.D.  982.  Aedh  Ila-Mothrain  (Hugh  O'Moran)  successor  of  the 
two  Sinchells  (i.e.,  Abbot  of  Killeigh),  died.^Four  Masters. 

"A.D.  1080.  Numbers  of  the  men  of  Teathbha,  of  Muinter- 
GearadhaiD,  and  of  the  Cairbre-men  came  upon  a  plundering  expe- 
dition into  IJi-Failghe,  and  they  arrived  at  the  Termon  of  Cill-achaidh- 
The  Ui-Failghe  overtook  them  and  slew  Guillamuire  TJa-Ciardha, 
.Lord  of  Cairbre  and  Aedh,  grandson  of  Dubhghall  Mac-Fhinnbharr 
Chief  of  Muintir-Geradhain  (Muintergeran,  N.  of  County  Longford 
— O'D.)  and  others  of  the  nobility  besides  them."— Four  Masters. 
This  attack  upon  Killeigh  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noise  : — 

"A.D.  1078  (recte  .1080,  O'D.)  The  people  of  Teaffa  came  to  the 
Termyn-land  of  Killeachie  in  Affalie,  and  preyed  and  spoiled  the 
whole  Termyn-land,  and  also  killed  Gillamorie  O'Keyrga,  King  of 
Carbrey,  and  the  son  of  Mac  Fynbarr,  chief  of  the  O'Gerans,  with 
many  others." 

The  Four  Masters  have  the  following  entry 

"A.D.  1085.  Finn,  son  of  Gussan,  son  of  Gorman,  Bishop  of 
Cill-dara,  died  at  Cill-Achaidh."  And  Ware  {Bishops  of  Kildare) 
states  that  "  Finn,  son  of  Gussan,  died  at  Achonry  in  1085."  Ware, 
at  the  year  1160,  states  that  "Fian  (MacTiarchan)  O'Gorman,  Abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Greenwood,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  died  at  Killeigh, 
and  was  there  buried."  The  siimilarity  of  the  names  would  incline 
one  to  suspect  a  mistake  here,  and  to  believe  that  these  entries  really 
refer  to  the  same  person.  A  Bishop  of  Kildare  of  this  name  is  given 
amongst  the  Prelates  who  assisted  at  the  Synod  of  Kells,  which  met 
on  the  9th  March,  1162,  as  appears  from  the  list  taken  by  Keating 
from  the  Annals  of  Clonenagh  (See  Lanigan,  vol.  4,  p.  140).  This 
would  then  appear  to  have  been  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  who  died  at 
Killeigh,  and  is  interred  there. 

"A.D.  1163.  Gillabrighte  Ua-Dimusaigh  (O'Dempsy),  successor 
to  the  two  Senchills  (i.e.,  Abbot  of  Killeigh;  died."— Masters. 
And  the  same  authority  records  that  in  this  same  year  "  the  church 
of  the  two  Senchells  was  burned." 

"A.D.  1421.  Murrough  O'Connor,  Lord  of  Offaly,  a  man  who 
had  gained  many  victories  over  those  English  and  Irish  who  opposed 
him,  after  vanquishing  the  world  and  the  devil,  died  at  his  own 
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inansion  seat/  and  was  interred  in  the  monastery  of  Killeigb/' — Fouy 
Masters.  Another  entry  at  the  same  date  records  that  "  O'Conor 
Faly  retired  among  the  friars  of  the  monastery  of  Killeigh,  and  took 
the  habit  of  a  friar.  O'Conor  was  (only)  one  month  among  the  friars 
when  he  died,  after  a  well  spent  life."  These  two  entries  appear  to 
refer  to  the  same  individual. 

"A.D.  1458.  O'Conor  Taly,  Calvagh  More,  son  of  Murrongh- 
namadhman  {i.e.,  Morgan  of  the  Defeats),  Lord  of  Offaly,  a  man  who 
never  refused  the  countenance  of  man  (whose  hospitality  was  ex- 
tended to  all  without  exception,  O'D.),  and  who  had  won  more  wealth 
from  his  Eughsh  and  Irish  enemies  than  any  lord  in  Leinster,  died, 
and  Con  O'Conor,  his  son,  was  elected  in  his  place  before  his  father 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Killeigh." — Four  Masters. 

An  Inquisition,  taken  15  days  after  the  feast  of  St,  Michael,  11th 
Elizab.,  finds  that  Phelim  O'Connor,  the  last  Abbot,  was  seized  of  the 
Abbey,  &c.,  containing  half  an  acre  of  land,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall ; 
also,  an  orchard  and  three  gardens,  with  three  messuages,  124  acres  of 
arable  land,  three  of  meadow  or  moor,  thirty-four  of  pasture,  and 
three  of  wood  and  underwood,  in  Fentyre  and  Killeigh ;  annual  value 
of  each  acre,  besides  reprises,  two  pence  halfpenny ;  a  small  plot  of 
ground  in  the  town  of  Kylleigh,  whereon  was  formerly  a  mill  with  a 
water-course  ;  three  messuages  and  six  cottages  in  Dunfeigh ;  20  acres 
of  arable  land,  called  Channon's  land,  and  seven  acres  of  pasture  and 
moor  in  Dunfeigh  aforesaid;  annual  value  of  each  acre,  besides 
reprises,  two  pence  halfpenny.  The  said  Abbot  was  also  possessed  of 
the  following  rectories :— Killeigh,  with  the  chapels  of  Fentyre  and 
Killeigh;  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  17s.  6d  ;  Ballykeane  :  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  40s. ;  Urney,  annual  value,  besides  reprises, 
12d. ;  a  chapel  in  Tyrine,  with  three  acres  of  glebe  ;  annual  value  of 
each  acre,  two  pence  halfpenny.  The  said  rectory  of  Ballykeane  ex- 
tendeth  into  the  townlands  of  :Ballykeane,  Enaghan,  Kilconye,  Cor- 
ballie,  Urney,  Ballinboher,  Aghenanoghe,  Clonyghgawny,  Clony- 
gawniebeg,  Tiren,  Backecrewe,  and  Sharaneure."~OA«e/  Bemem- 
hrancer. 

.  1  '^]\^  ^i^te  0^  one  of  0  Dempsy's  Castles  is  pointed  out  at  Ballykeane,  about 
SIX  miles  N.W.  of  Portarlington;  and  not  far  from  his  Castle,  on  the  veree  of  a 
bog,  :s  a  curious  entrenchment  called  the  Sconce,  said  to  be  the  fortification  that 
defended  Lord  Clonmaliere's  house.  O'Dempsy  also  obtained  possession  of  Lea 
Castle,  orifeinally  built  ly  the  mzgei&.UB.—iO' Donovan-Note  to  4  M,M) 
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June  28tb,  ISlh  Elizabeth.  This  monastery,  with  three  messuages, 
six  cottages,  twenty  acres  of  arable  land  and  seven  of  pasture,  in  the 
town  of  Donfeigh,  in  this  county,  with  the  tithes,  &c.,  were  granted 
for  ever,  in  capite,  to  John  Lee,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  453.  6d.  And, 
16th  May,  1578.  This  abbey,  with  all  its  temporal  possessions,  &c., 
were  granted  to  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  his  heirs,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  33s.  4d.,  he  to  maintain  one  able  horseman.— 
(Auditor  General).  Another  Inquisition,  taken  20th  Feb,  1582,  too 
long  for  insertion,  may  be  seen  in  Monast.  Hib ,  amongst  the 
Addenda. 

An  Act  of  Settlement,  dated  7th  Feb.,  19th  Chas.  II.,  confirms 
to  Francis  Lye  (son  of  John),  of  Rathbride,  Esq.,  "the  scite,  circuit, 
and  precinct  of  the  late  monastery  or  priory  house  of  ye  Order  of  ye 
Holy  Crosse  of  Killeigh  (here  the  details  are  set  forth)— To  hold  for 
ever,  as  ye  same  were  granted  and  confirmed  to  him  by  patent  dated 
10th  May,  15th  Chas,  II.,  the  premises  to  be  held  under  the  same 
rents,  tenures  and  services,  as  are  reserved  in  said  patent " 

A  portion  of  this  monastery  still  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
large  hall  or  chamber,  about  forty-two  feet  by  eighteen,  and  about 
eighteen  feet  high.  It  is  arched  roughly  in  stone,  and  appears  to  have 
had  an  inner  roof  of  timber,  the  corbels  for  the  support  of  which  still 
remain.  There  is  a  large  circular-headed  aperture  at  the  east  end, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  window  of  the  apartment.  A 
doorway  at  the  N.W.  corner  led  to  this  chamber,  and  also  to  a  stone 
stair  in  the  solid  W.  wall.  The  upper  story,  to  which  this  gave 
access,  has  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  a  few  feet  of  masonry. 
Some  stone  windows  of  Gothic  design,  appearing  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  this  portion  of  the  building,  have  been  set  as  ornaments 
in  the  walls  of  an  adjoining  modern  residence.  A  transept  arch  of 
the  old  monastic  church  can  be  easily  traced  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
present  Protestant  church.  A  considerable  portion  of  an  extended 
circular  trench,  which  formerly  surrounded  this  Priory,  and  probably 
also  the  nunnery,  may  still  be  observed. 

The  adjoining  cemetery  is  the  resting  place  of  many  holy  and 
distinguished  personages.  The  graves  of  the  two  Saints  Senchel 
must  be  here-about,  and  also  the  sacred  dust  of  the  "  thrice  fifty  holy 
bishops,  with  twelve  pilgrims,  and  the  twelve  bishops  who  settled  in 
Cill  Aci-..edh  Dromfodh,"  invoked  in  the  litany  of  St.  Aengus.  Here 
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also  reposes  at  least  one  Bishop  of  Kildare,  Finn  MacTiercati,  or 
Tierian,  who  died,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Killeigh,  and  is  interred  there. 
The  tombs  of  many  of  the  great  Irish  famiUes,  who  formerly  held 
sway  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  to  be  found  in  this  church-yard,  viz.: 
The  tomb  of  the  O'Conors  Faly,  with  a  rough  marble  slab,  exhibiting 
a  long  inscription  in  Latin,  but  much  defaced,  beginning Hie 
jacet  Heroum  Claro  de  Stemmate  natus,  Donatus  Patriae  cura  dolorque 
suae.    Una  sepulta  jacet  tumulo  Donati  parentum,  casta,  pudica,  pia, 
haec  conjux,  materque  Johannis  necnon  Donati  msitev:'—(C' Donovan). 
Here  is  also  the  place  of  interment  of  the  Dempseys,  Chiefs  of  Clan- 
nialiere.    The  inscription  on  the  grave  of  the  last  who  bore  the  family 
title  is  as  follows :— "  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Maxamilian  O'Dempsy, 
Lord  Viscount  Clanmaleere,  who  departed  the  30th  November,  1690," 
Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  the  O'Mollojs,  with  a  long  epitaph;  and 
the  monument  of  the  O'Duones,  chiefs  of  Hy  Regan,  with  their  coat 
of  arms  elaborately  sculptured. 

FilANCISCAN  MONASTERY  AT  KILLEIGH. 

Of  this  religious  establishment  but  little  is  known.  In  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  year  "a.d. 
1393  the  Monastery  of  Kil  Achaidh,  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  was 
erected  by  O'Conor  Faly  for  Franciscan  Friars  "  This  account  differs 
materially  from  that  given  by  Ware,  who  assigns  the  foundation  of 
this  house  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  He  also  records  that  "  Donald 
O'Bruin,  guardian  of  the  Minorites  of  Killeigh,  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Clonmacnoise  in  1303.  After  his  election  he  had  the  Eoyal  assent 
on  the  14th  April,  1303,  and  was  restored  to  the  temporals  on  the 
24th  June  tollowingr— (Ware's  Bishops).  At  the  general  suppres- 
sion  this  monastery  was  granted  to  John  Allee  or  Lee.i— (ZTarm's 
Tf^are.) 

A  portion  of  a  wall,  covered  with  ivy,  on  the  right  of  the  present 

1  In  the  graveyard  attached  to  the  Ancient  Cathedral  of  Kildare  there  is  a 
tomb  to  the  familj  of  Lee  of  Eathbride,  upon  which,  considering  their  extensive 
absorption  of  Church  property,  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  a  petition  for 
prayers  for  the  souls  of  John  Lye  of  Eathbride,  and  Amy  Fitzgerald  his  wife 
and  commending  their  souls  into  the  hands  of  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  The 
inscription  runs  around  the  margin  as  follows  :— geate  peg  animabvs  johannis 

XT  DE  EABRID  AEMIGER  ET  AMY  FITZGEEALD  VXGR  EJVS.  COMMENDAMVS  ANIMAS 

i^osTE^s  IN  MANVvs  sALvATOEis  NosTEi  jE  sv,  CHEiSTi.  And,  Up  the  Centre 
NicoH  LI  DATUM  VII  MAY  1612  JOHANNIS  LY.  The  State  Papers,  1603-10,  show 
that  John  Lye  of  Eathbride  ^as  one  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the 
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road  to  Tullamore,  is  all  that  now  remains  of  this  Monastery.  The 
road  passes  through  the  former  burial  ground.  The  Rev.  James 
Kiusella,  who  came  as  curate  to  the  parish  in  1819,  and  died  P.P.  in 
1859,  thus  writes:— "The  walls  have  been  pulled  down  at  different 
periods  for  building  about  the  village.  To  the  present  day  portions 
of  cut  stone,  appearing  to  be  the  bases  and  capitals  of  columns,  &c,, 
are  to  be  seen  about  the  place.  Many  of  these  have  been  taken  away 
to  ornament  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  some  of  the  more  opulent  have 
worked  them  into  their  buildings.  When  first  I  took  notice  of  these 
venerable  ruins,  I  could  not  imagine  that  the  same  amount  of  de- 
struction could  have  been  effected  in  a  century  ! 

NT!r]SrNERY  OP  KILLEIGH. 

A  convent  for  Nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine  was  founded 
at  Killeigh  by  the  family  of  Warren  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English. — {Allemande).  No  vestige  of  this  nunnery  remains.  In  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  it  is  recorded  that  "  a.d.  1447  Finola,  the 
daughter  of  Calvagh  O'Conor  Faly,  and  of  Margaret,i  daughter  of 

1  In  MaoFirbis's  Annals  many  remarkable  traits  are  given  of  this  Margaret. 

Ihus,  we  read  of  her  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compostella  :  and 
also  how  the  English  of  Trim,  having  taken  several  Irishmen,  her  neio-hbours 
prisoners^  and  her  lord  having  in  his  keeping  certain  English  prisoners,  "  she 
went  to  Bealatbatrim,  and  gave  all  the  English  prisoners  for  MacGeogheo-an's 
son,  and  for  the  sons  of  Art,  and  that  unadvised  by  Calvagh,  and  she  brought 
them  home/  -(  Uis.  Irish  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  1,  p  212).     The  death  of  this  lady  is 
recorded  by  the  Four  Masters:  -  a.d.  I451.-Margaret,  daughter  of  O 'Can oil 
and  wile  of  O'Conor  Faly,  the  best  woman  of  her  time  in  Ireland,— for  it  was 
she  who  had  given  two  invitations  of  hospitality  in  the  one  year  to  those  who 
sought  for  rewards  (i.e.,  poets,  minstrels,  and  members  of  mendicant  oi  ders  &c 
—  O  I>onovan)— died,  after  the  victory  of  Unction  and  Penance,  triumphant  over 
the  world  and  the  devil;  and  Phelim  O'Conor,  son  of  Calvagh  by  this  Margaret 
and  heir  to  the  lordship  of  OfEaly,  a  man  of  great  lame  and  renown,  died,  beino^ 

7^1^^,?  ^'"^'^  ^  decline.  Only  one  night  intervened  between  the  deathi 
of  both.  The  following  interesting  account  of  the  two  feasts  to  the  literati  of 
Ireland,  above  referred  to,  one  of  which  took  place  at  Killeigh,  and  the  other  at 
Kathangan,  Co.  Kildare,  is  given  by  that  lady's  enthusiastic  panegyrist,  Duald 
MacJ^irbis  :  "  a.d.  1451— A  gratious  yeare  this  yeare  was,  though  the  glory  and 
solace  of  the  Irish  was  sett,  but  the  glory  of  heaven  was  amplified  and  extolled 
therein;  and  although  this  is  a  year  of  grace  (Jubilee)  with  the  Roman  Church 
It  IS  an  ungratious  and  unglorious  year  to  all  the  learned  of  Ireland,  both 
philosophers,  poets,  guests,  strangers,  religious  persons,  souldie.  s,  mendicant  or 
poore  orders,  and  to  all  manner  and  sorts  of  the  poor  in  Ireland;  also  tov  the 
general  support  of  their  maintenance's  decease,  to  wit,  Margarett,  daughter  of 
Thady  O  Carroll  King  of  Ely,  O'Conor  Faly,  Calvagh's  wife.  Tt  is  she  that  twice 
in  one  year  proclaimed  to  and  commonly  invited  (4  in  the  dark  daves  of  the 
yeare,  to  wit,  on  the  feast  day  of  Da  Sinchell,  in  Killachy),  all  persons,  both 
Irish  and  .-cottish,  or  rather  Albaines,  to  two  general  feasts  of  bestowing  both 
meate  and  moneyes,  with  all  manner  of  gifts,  whereunto  gathered  to  receive 
gifts  the  number  of  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  persons,  besides  game- 
sters and  poor  men,  as  it  was  recorded  in  a  roll  to  that  purpose,  and  that  accompt 
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O'CaiToll,  who  had  been  first  married  to  O'Donnell,  and  afterwards  to 
Hugh  Boy  O'Neill,  the  most  beautiful  and  stately,  the  most  renowaied 
and  illustrious  woman  of  her  time  in  all  Ireland,  her  own  mother  only 
excepted,  retired  from  this  transitory  world  to  prepare  for  life  eternal, 
and  assumed  the  yoke  of  piety  and  devotion  (took  the  veil)  in  the 
monastery  of  Cill-Achaidh." 

In  a  field  hard-by  the  village  of  Killeigh,  and  within  a  circuit  of  a 
few  yards,  is  a  cluster  of  seven  wells,  reputed  holy,  and  to  which  there 
is  considerable  recourse  for  cures,  especially  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 
The  water  that  is  considered  of  most  efficacy  in  this  respect  is  found 
in  an  aperture  in  a  venerable  tree  that  overhangs  one  of  the  wells. 
The  supply  in  this  aperture,  which  is  some  six  feet  high,  is  said  never 
to  be  exhausted. 

Ueney,  whose  name  (Locus  Orationis)  indicates  its  long-standing 
sacredness,  is  found  mentioned  in  the  Inquisitions  as  a  rectory 
belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Killeigh.    There  is  a  small  portion  of  the 

was  made  thus,  ud  vidimus,  viz. :  The  cheife  Uns  of  each  family  of  the  Learned 
Irish  was  G-illa-Eanoemhe  MacEg-an's  hand,  the  chief  Judge  to  O'Conr  or, 
written  in  the  roll,  and  his  adherents  and  kinsmen,  so  that  the  aforesaid  number 
2.700  was  listed  in  that  roll  with  the  Arts  cf  Dan,  or  poetry,  musick  and  anti- 
quitie.  And  Maelin  O'Maelconry,  one  of  the  chief  leamiKl  of  Connaught,  was 
the  first  written  in  that  roll,  and  first  payed  and  dieted,  or  sett  to  supper,^  and 
those  of  his  name  after  him,  and  sof orth,  eyery  one  as  he  was  payed  was  written 
in  that  roll,  for  fear  of  mistake,  and  set  down  to  eate  afterwards.  And 
]\;iargarett.  on  the  garrots  of  the  greate  (  hurche  of  Da  Sinchell,  clad  in  cloathof 
gould,  her  dearest  friends  about  her,  her  clergy  and  judges  too,  Calvagh  himself 
on  horseback,  by  the  churches  outward  side,  to  the  end  that  all  things  might 
be  done  orderly,  and  each  one  served  successively  And  first  of  all  she  gave 
two  chalices  of  gould  as  offerings  that  day  on  the  Altar  of  God  Almighty,  and 
she  also  caused  to  nurse  or  foster  two  young  orphans.  But  so  it  was.  We 
never  saw  nor  heard  neither  the  like  of  that  day,  nor  comparable  to  its  glory 
and  solace.  And  she  gave  the  second  inviting  proclamation  (to  every  that  came 
not  that  day)  on  the  fea=t  day  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady  Mary  in 
harvest,  at  or  in  the  Kath  Imayn  (Rathangan),  and  so  we  have  been  informed 
that  that  second  day  in  Eath- Imayn  was  nothing  inferior  to  the  first  day.  And 
she  was  the  only  wi.man  that  haS  made  most  of  preparing  high-ways  and 
erecting  bridges,  chvirches,  and  mass-books,  and  all  manner  of  things  profitable 
to  serve  God  and  her  soul,  and  not  that  only,  but  while  the  world  stands,  her 
very  many  gifts  to  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Nations  shall  never  be  numbered. 
God's  blessings,  the  blessing  of  all  Saints,  and  every  other  blessing  from 
Jerusalem  to  luis-Glu  ir  be  on  her  going  to  heaven,  and  blessed  be  ho  that  will 
reade  and  heare  this,  for  blessing  her  soul.  Cursed  be  that  sore  in  her  breast 
tha  killed  Margarett  " — (Annal.  Con), 

More  than  a  century  later,  we  find  another  female  of  this  family  distinguishing 
herself.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  6th,  O'Connor  Ealy  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London ;  six  years  did  ho  languish  in  this  gloomy  prison,  when 
Margaret,  his  daughter,  determined  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Queen 
M'^^ry  for  his  deliverance.  She  proceeded  to  England  on  this  mission  of  filial 
piety  in  which  she  was  successful.  She  obtained  the  release  of  her  father  whom 
she  brought  back  with  her  to  Ireland. 
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E.  gable  of  tlie  ancient  church  standing.  In  the  circumjacent  burial 
ground  are  some  interesting  epitaphs,  dating  from  1729.  A  former 
P.P.  is  buried  here,  with  the  following  inscription  over  his  grave 
*'  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Rev.  Edward  Kavanagh,  Parish  Priest  of 
G-eashill  and  Dean  of  Kildare,  who  departed  this  life  the  8th  day  of 
October,  17G9." 

Ballykeane  was  another  rectory  belonging  to  the  Priory  of 
Killeigh.  This  church  still  survives  in  ruins.  It  measures  forty-two 
feet  by  twenty  interiorly.  Portions  of  the  S.  and  W.  walls  are 
standing.  There  is  a  small  window  in  the  W,  gable  and  a  recess  on 
the  Epistle  side  of  the  former  altar. 

At  Raheen  there  is  an  humble  chapel  still  in  use,  having  a 
burial-place  attached.  Amongst  those  interred  here  is  a  former 
Pastor ;  the  following  is  the  epitaph  : — "  Beneath  this  stone  lie  the 
remains  of  the  Eev.  William  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Kildare  and  Rector 
of  Geashill,  &c.,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  8th  September,  l795j 
aged  69.    In  requie  aeterna,  potiatur  Luce  superna." 

Teampul  Tyrine  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  church  of  which 
nothing  now  remains,  if  we  except  mounds  that  mark  its  outline.  A 
Protestant  church  has  been  built  here.  There  is  an  ancient  place  of 
interment  attached.  We  find  here  the  grave  of  a  priest  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — "  Lord  have  mercy  on  ye  soul  of  ye  Rev.  John 
Dempsy,  who  departed  this  life  je  2nd  July,  1 793,  aged  76  jears." 
The  tradition  regarding  him  is  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  county 
Wexford,  that  he  officiated  in  this  parish,  and  that  he  was  a  ^  great 
performer  on  the  Irish  pipes  !'  In  an  adjoining  field  there  are  two 
wells  accounted  blessed.  They  are  still  resorted  to,  though  much  less 
than  formerly,  by  people  seeding  to  be  cured.  The  custom  was  to 
use  the  upper  one  for  internal,  and  the  lower  one  for  external  appli- 
cation.   The  24th  of  June  seems  to  have  been  the  special  feast  day. 

At  Ventyre,  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Killeigh,  formerly 
stood  a  chapel,  as  we  see  by  one  of  the  Inquisitions  already  quoted. 
This  has  completely  disappeared.  It  was  replaced  by  the  humble 
thatched  chapel  of  the  penal  times,  of  which  no  vestige  now  remains, 
but  there  are  old  inhabitants  still  living  who  heard  Mass  in  it  in 
their  childhood,  previous  to  the  building,  in  1808,  of  the  present  res- 
pectable and  commodious  parish  church. 

At  Killurin,  within  five  and  a-half  miles  of  Frankford,  a  rather 
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remarkable  ruin,  probably  that  of  a  monastic  house,  is  to  be  seen. 
All  traces  of  a  church  have  disappeared,  but  that  such  formerly  stood 
here  is  evidenced  by  local  tradition,  and  by  the  fact  that  interments 
took  place  here  and  were  continued  up  to  some  twenty-five  years  ago  ; 
in  later  times  none  but  unbaptized  infants  were  interred  here ;  we 
also  find  Killurin  included  in  a  list  of  the  parochial  churches  and  the 
chapels  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Eoss  McGeo- 
ghegan,  about  the  year  1642.  This  ruin  is  most  solidly  built,  and 
appears  to  be  very  ancient.  At  a  distance  of  about  twenty  perches 
is  found  a  high,  quadrangular  earth-fortification,  some  eighty-fejt 
square,  and  with  a  hollow  square  of  about  thirty  feet  in  the  centre. 

Near  the  village  of  Killeigh  are  two  places  having  a  melancholy 
interest  in  connection  with  the  times  of  religious  persecution.  One  is 
called  Fagan's  Field.  Here  in  a  hollow  a  white-thorn  marks  the  spot 
where  a  priest,  probably  of  that  name,  was  suddenly  set  upon  and 
massacred  whilst  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  A  second  spot  is  pointed 
out  where  another  ecclesiastic — tradition  says  he  was  a  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic— was  pursued  and  murdered,  but  whether  from  hatred  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  or  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  does  not  transpire. 
Probably  the  two-fold  motive  instigated  the  sacrilegious  act. 

At  Anaharvey  is  an  ancient  and  very  extensive  burial-ground 
surrounded  by  a  fosse.  No  marks  of  a  church  having  existed  here 
are  visible,  unless  such  can  be  inferred  from  the  large  quantity  of 
stones  scattered  about.  Immediately  adjoining  the  graveyard  is  a 
large  artificial  mound,  apparently  sepulchral.  Inscriptions  date  from 
1740.  One  headstone,  facing  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  rest, 
seems  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  a  priest.  The  inscription,  which  is 
in  Latin,  is  nothing  more  than  a  salutary  reminder  of  the  swiftness 
with  which  life  passes  :  Gito  pede  lahitur  cetas.  This  is  probably  the 
grave  of  Father  Edward  Fox,  the  P.P.  registered  in  1704.  Within  a 
few  perches  of  the  modern  church  of  Ballinagar  a  large  stone  is  pointed 
out  as  having  been  used  as  an  altar  in  the  times  of  persecution. 

Geashill. — Here  stood  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  which  also  was 
a  rectory  of  the  Priory  of  Holy  Cross.  Its  site  is  probably  that  now 
occupied  by  the  Protestant  Church.  This  neighbourhood  was  the 
scene  of  some  important  and  decisive  military  events  in  the  far 
distant  past.  In  the  Annals  of  Ireland  we  read  that  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3501,  "  a  dispute  arose  at  the  end  of  this  year  between  Evemhon 
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and  Emhear,  in  consequence  of  whicli  a  battle  was  fought  between 
them  on  the  brink  of  the  Bridamh  at  Tochereterda-mhagh,i  and  this 
was  called  the  battle  of  Geashill.  The  battle  was  gained  upon  Emhear, 
and  he  fell  ther  em."—(Foitr  If  asters).  In  a  note  Dr.  O'Donovan 
remarks  that  this  Bri-damh,  i.e.,  the  Hill  of  the  Oxen,  is  the  place 
referred  to  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  a  mons-damh,  but 
there  is  no  elevation  near  Geashill  higher  than  355  feet.  In  the 
description  of  this  battle,  preserved  in  the  Dinnsenchus  (Book  of 
Ballymote),  it  is  stated  that  there  were  many  mounds  in  this 
place  in  which  Heber  and  the  other  chiefs  were  interred.  Besides 
Heber,  three  great  chieftains  in  the  army  of  Heremon  fell  in  this 
battle,  viz. :  Goisten,  Setga,  and  Suirghe.  The  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  Dinnsenchus  has  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  great 
quantities  of  human  bon^s  found  in  the  locality,  popularly  pointed 
out  as  the  scene  of  this  engagement.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  to  the  place,  the  present  writer  saw  two  human  skeletons  brought 
to  light  by  a  man  engaged  at  work  in  a  sand-pit.  They  appeared  as  if 
they  had  been  hastily  covered  up  just  as  they  fell.  He  also  had 
an  interesting  conversation  with  a  person  who  rents  a  small  farm 
adjoining.  This  man,  some  twenty-seven  years  ago,  whilst  engaged 
in  removing  for  agricultural  purposes  a  mound  on  his  land,  came 
upon  a  structure  composed  of  large  stones,  placed  upright,  and 
forming  an  oblong  vault  or  recess.  Within  was  found  embedded  in 
yellow  clay  the  full  skeleton  of  a  man.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this 
being  the  resting-place  of  a  warrior  of  distinction,  and  it  is  not  un- 
warranted to  suppose  it  the  grave  of  Heber  himself.  What  strangely 
suggestive  subject  for  reflection,  to  be  thus  brought,  as  it  were,  face  to 
face  with  an  event  that  synchronizes  with  the  banishment  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  and  his  hated  race  from  Eome,  and  the  memorable 
victory  of  Marathon;  an  event  that  was  almost  contemporaneous 
with  the  return  of  the  captive  Jews  from  Babylon:  a  battle  that 
was  lost  and  won  full  450  years  before  Caesar  set  his  foot  in  Britain ! 

Conmael,  son  of  Emer,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Emania,  in  a.m. 
3579,  is  recorded  to  have  fought  a  battle  at  Geashill,  in  which  fell 
Palaph,  son  of  Eremn.— {Four  Masters).  And  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  viz, :  "  A.D.  596,  Suibhne,  son  of  Colman-Beg,  Lord  of 

^  Tochareterda-mhah  means  the  causeway  between  the  two  plains,  a  name 
partly  preserved  in  that  of  Ballintogher,  near  GeaBhill. 
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Meath,  was  slain  bj  Aedh  Slaine  at  Bri-damli"  (identified  by 
O'Donovan  as  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Geashill).  Adamnan  dis- 
tinctly notes  this  killing  of  Suibhne  by  the  King  Aedh  Slaine,  in  his 
Vita  S.  Colum-lib  I.e.  14,  where  he  states  that  St.  Columbkille  had 
forewarned  him  that  his  reign  should  be  but  a  short  one  unless  he  re- 
frained from  the  guilt  of  fratricide. 

The  extensive  estates  formerly  belonging  to  the  Irish  princely 
family  of  0' Conor  Faly  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, Lord  Digby,  by  the  marriage,  on  the  8th  July,  1615,  of  Sir 
Eobert  Digby,  of  Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  to  the  Lady  Lettice, 
daughter  and  heir  to  Gerard,  Lord  Offaley,  who  died  before  his 
father,  Gerald,  eleventh  Earl  of  Kildare.  She  was  created  Baronness 
of  Offaley  for  life,  and  brought  into  this  family  the  barony,  lordship, 
manor  and  territory  of  Geashill,  with  the  monastery  of  Killeigh,  the 
rectory  and  prebend  of  Geashill,  and  all  the  hereditaments  within  the 
said  barony,  which  were  the  inheritance  of  her  grandfather,  Gerald^ 
Earl  of  Kildare,  the  same  being  confirmed  to  her  and  her  heirs  by  the 
award  of  King  James  I.,  bearing  date  11th  July,  1619.  She  had 
seven  sons,  of  whom  Eobert,  the  eldest,  was  created  Lord  Digby  of 
Geashill.  This  lady,  who  survived  her  husband,  sustained  a  siege 
of  several  months  duration  in  her  castle  of  Geashill  in  1642.  It  was 
conducted  by  Lewis  O'Dempsy,  Lord  Clanmaliere  and  his  followers. 
The  various  summonses  to  surrender  and  her  spirited  replies,  the 
forging  of  a  great  piece  of  ordnance  which  burst  in  the  first  discharge 
against  the  castle,  and  her  eventual  deliverance  by  Sir  Richard 
Granville,  in  October,  1 642,  are  given  in  Lodge's  Peerage,  ly  Arclidall^ 
^ol  6,  p,  280,  et  seq. 

SUCCESSTOif  OF  PASTORS. 

"A.D.  1523.  John  O'Maenaigh  (O'Mooney),  who  was  parson  of 
Geashill  and  a  Canon  Chorister  of  Kildare,  a  clergyman  of  the 
greatest  name  and  renown  in  the  upper  part  of  Leinster,  died." — 
Four  Masters.  We  have  no  account  of  any  of  the  succeeding  pastors 
until  the  '  Registration  of  Popish  Parish  Priests,'  made  by  order  of 
Parliament  in  1701;  from  that  it  appears  that  Edward  Fox,  residing 
at  Shranure,  aged  45,  ordained  in  April,  1680,  at  Ballnain  (Ballyna), 
county  Kildare,  by  Dr.  Forstall,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  was  P.P.  of 
Geashill,  Bally kean  and  Killaderry,  and  that  his  two  sureties  were 
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Owen  Fox,  of  Stramore  (Shranure),  and  John  Dunnejof  Balljma- 
crossen,  gents.    The  time  when  Fr.  Fox'died  is  unknown. 

Bev.  Edward  Kavanagh  most  probably  succeeded.  He  lived  to  be 
80  years  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8th  October,  1769,  and  was  buried  at 
Urney. 

Bev.  William  Kennedy  was  the  next  P.P.  He  died  on  the  Sth 
September,  1795,  aged  69,  and  is  interred  at  Eaheen. 

Bev.  James  Dowling  succeeded.  He  Jdied  on  the  15tli  August, 
1825,  aged  75  years,  and  was  buried  at  Ballinagar,  where  a  very  fine 
churcb  of  Gothic  design  has  been  erected. 

There  is  the  following  inscription  to  his  memory  Eeverendi 
Jacobi  Dowling,  septuagenarii,  qui  XV.  Augusti  die,  Salutis  Anno 
MDCCC.  XXY.,  in  Domino  obdormivit,  quodXmortale  fuit,  hie  im- 
positum,  jacet. 

Parochianis  de  Geashill  et  Killeigh  suae  commissis  curae  plus- 
quam  triginta  annos,  exemplum  praestitit,  ut  qui  bene  munus  sacro- 
sanctum  sibi  in  fidem,  a  ChristoJ  Domina  delegatum,  perceperit,  et 
studiose  coluerit." 

Bev.  James  Kinsella  was  appointed  P.P.  in  1825,  and  died  June 
24th,  1859,  aged  66. 

The  Bev.  John  Nolan  succeeded,  and  was]  translated  to  Kildare, 
July  27th,  1867. 

Bev.  Marcus  Dowling  was  next  P.P.  He  died  September  9th, 
1873,  and  was  succeeded  by 

The  Bev.  Hugh  Mahon,  wbo  was  translated  to  Portarlington  in 
March,  1875,  and  was  succeeded  by 

The  Bev.  Joseph  Donohoe,  the  present  respected  P.P. 


ELEGY  ON  JOHN  McWALTEE  Y^ALSH. 

PEESENTED  IN  ITS  TRANSLATED  FORM  BY  YERY  REY.  CANON 

MOORE,  P.P. 

The  Walshes,  as  we  are  all  aware,  came  over  to  Ireland  from 
Wales  with  Fitzstephen.  They  eventually  settled  down  in  our  county 
amidst  those  hills,  called  from  them  the  Slieve  Brannach,  or  the 
Walsh  Mountains.  They  possessed  in  all  eighteen  castles'  in  that 
district.  One  of  their  principal  residences  was  at  Inchacarrin,  in  the 
valley  opposite  Mullinavat.     Another  chief  seat  of  tlie  family  was 
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Castle  Hoyle,  or  Castle  Howel,  so  called  from  a  iDrancli  of  the  Walsli 
family,  whose  name  was  Ap  Owel,  or  Howel.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  square  castle,  flanked  by  four  round  towers,  and  stood  near  Kil- 
moganny,  about  three  miles  from  the  Ballyhale  railway  station. 

The  Walshes,  who  appeared  in  arms  against  Cromwell,  were  here 
totally  defeated,  cruelly  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  bodies  burned 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  castle.  It  is,  however,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Mc Walter,  the  celebrated  poet  of  the  Walsh  Mountains, 
that  Castle  Howel  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us.  John  Mac  Walter  was 
son  of  Walter  Walsh,  of  Castle  Howel,  chief  of  his  sept,  and,  as  such, 
titular  Baron  of  Shancaher.  The  poet,  who  flourished  about  1630, 
was  so  distinguished  for  great  a.nd  varied  talents  that  Hardiman 
says  he  might  be  termed  "  the  Irish  Admirable  Chrichton."  He  was 
married  to  Johanna  Strong,  or  Strange,  a  member  of  another  old 
Anglo-Kilkenny  family,  that  in  course  of  time  became  "more  Irish 
than  the  Irishmen."  Amongst  his  countrymen  of  the  Walsh  Moun- 
tains John  MacWalter  is  better  known  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Tatter 
Jack  Walsh,"  which  is  also  the  appellation  given  by  them  to  one  of 
their  most  popular  dancing  airs.  His  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Oliver  Grace  of  Inchmore,  translated  from  the  original  Irish  by  the 
Eev.  John  Drummond,  in  the  second  volume  of  Hardiman's  Irish 
Minstrelsy,  has  been  the  chief  means  of  bringing  him  under  the 
notice  of  the  present  generation.  The  following  elegy  on  John 
MacWalter's  own  death  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  members  of 
our  society.  It  contains  many  historical  and  topographical  allusions, 
and  was  given  me  by  a  very  intelligent  member  of  an  ancient  branch 
of  the  Walsh  family  : — 

1. 

Assemble  round,  0,  you  dear  children  of  my  soul,  ours  is  a  sad 
tale  of  woe,  and  with  sorrow  shall  be  recounted  ;  the  harvest  of  death 
lies  in  sward,  but  no  ripening  sun  shall  perfect  it.  The  wonted 
champion  of  your  cause  lies  low,  who  pleaded  your  just  rights  in  the 
legal  court,  the  man  of  gentle  manners  who  indulged  you  in  excur- 
sions of  pleasure,  nor  assigned  to  you  the  wench's  drudging  labours, 
nor  yet  the  decent  matron's  household  care,  but  calm  and  unrufSed, 
in  a  life  of  easy  affluence,  your  task  was  to  braid  your  flowing  hair,  to 
form  the  famed  locks,  ornamented  with  silver  and  pearl.    Ah  me,  he 
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will  forsake  jou  ever  more.  The  Walshes  of  the  mountain  shall  be 
wide  dispersed,  and  their  power  dissolved  for  ever. 

II. 

Whoever  might  again  behold  thee,  as  I  one  day  have  seen  thee, 
in  the  pride  of  thy  strength,  and  fair  as  the  white  blossom  of  spring: 
on  thy  front  sat  grace  and  each  attraction  of  love,  well  adapted  was 
thy  tongue  to  the  sweet  powers  of  eloquence.  Seven  distinct  lan- 
guages did  thy  memory  retain.  In  Irish  thou  didst  far  excel,  and  in 
the  language  of  Britain ;  as  thy  mother  tongue  to  thee  flowed  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  with  ease  thou  didst  comprehend  the  languages  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  thy  perfection  in  Italian  was  unquestioned.  Yet  vain, 
alas  !  the  use,  and  vain  the  pride  of  these  splendid  gifts,  evermore  are 
they  vanished,  and  vanished  with  them  art  thou.  The  Walshes  of  the 
mountain  shall  be  wide  dispersed,  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

III. 

Graceful  would st  thou  appear  cased  in  a  coat  of  mail,  or  beneath 
the  ponderous  helmet ;  ponderous  not  with  brass  or  copper,  but  with 
gold,  bright  flaming  amidst  radiant  silver,  or  with  thine  hat  of  beaver 
fur,  and  formed  with  Hispanian  art,  or  with  thy  smoothly  pliant 
boots,  devoid  of  rift,  and  spurs  of  gold,  with  ornaments  replete ;  or 
when  thou  wouldst  lay  prostrate  thy  dread  foes  in  greaves  of  silver 
armed,  or  in  thy  sinewy  grasp  when  thou  wouldst  take  thy  golden 
hilted  rapier  of  dreadful  length,  and  formed  with  the  nicest  art.  Ah, 
my  sad  sorrow,  weak  and  nerveless  is  thy  arm  now,  that  arm  which 
made  thee  victorious  in  every  contest.  The  Walshes  of  the  mountain 
shall  be  wide  dispersed,  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

IV. 

Lonely  now  is  my  state,  and  truly  forlorn  as  one  solitary  fish  left 
by  the  ebbing  tide,  or  one  lonely  pale  of  a  broken  fence,  or  an  only 
tree  in  a  desert  vale,  whose  vernal  bloom  hath  faded,  and  whose 
branches  are  withered  on  high,  or  a  sheep  newly  shorn  of  its  shelter- 
ing wool.  The  children  of  my  mother  are  no  more,  except  Edmond 
and  Mary.  I  say  it,  nor  hesitate  to  affirm  it,  without  reproach  to 
those  who  remain,  they  had  been  the  flower  of  the  whole  progeny. 
Ah,  woe  eternal  this  day,  they  exist  not  for  me.  Had  they  yet  lived, 
I  should  hope  the  Walshes  of  the  mountain  would  not  be  wide  dis- 
persed and  their  power  dissolved  away. 
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V. 

Small  wonder  it  were  that  I  should  affect  to  dwell  like  the  daw 
on  the  lofty  tree,  or  like  the  eagle  on  the  lofty  summits  of  the  tall 
mountains,  or  devoid  of  sober  reason  wander  along  each  trackless 
way,  or  plunge  with  active  bound  into  the  whelming  depth  of  ocean, 
since  now  I  am  bereft  of  the  pride  of  my  dear  kindred.  As  tall  oaks 
they  grew,  that  spread  wide  their  branches  around,  or  a  wide  ex- 
tended wood  with  all  its  stately  boughs  ;  but  withered  now  at  top  is 
each  remaining  tree,  or  prostrate  hy  the  tempest  from  ocean,  save  a 
few  tender  saplings  unprotected  from  the  threatened  storm,  while  the 
fierce  foe  hovers  round.  Ah,  woe  is  me.  My  kindred  are  gone  ever- 
more. The  Walshes  of  the  mountain  are  wide  dispersed,  and  their 
power  dissolved  away. 

VI. 

Where  now  is  Philip,  who  came  over  the  great  depth  of  ocean, 
the  strenuous  chief  who  shrank  not  from  the  battle's  rage,  who  slew  the 
fierce  Dane  in  the  mighty  conflict,  the  proud  and  haughty  Gilbert 
from  Berbas'  rugged  coast,  the  son  of  a  mighty  chieftain  whose  fleets 
invaded  the  land  of  Erin,  who  slaughtered  the  race  of  Milesius,  and 
spread  his  cruel  bondage  over  the  land,  till  Philip  sunk  in  ocean  the 
stern  pride  of  the  chief  ;  but  alas  !  long  hath  the  swift  hero  slept  in 
death ;  had  he  lived  the  sad  event  should  not  have  been.  The 
Walshes  of  the  mountain  should  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their 
power  dissolved  away. 

VII. 

Where  is  the  dear  relative  of  Fitzstephen,  whose  compact  and 
pleasant  mansion  rose  in  Castleheil,  where  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
o'er  the  ocean  partook  each  joy  and  comfort.  Long  hath  the  great 
and  good  man  been  laid  low,  while  the  revengeful  foe  harass  his 
devoted  race.  Had  he  lived  the  sad  event  could  not  have  been. 
The  Walshes  of  the  mountain  could  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their 
power  dissolved  away. 

VIII. 

Where  is  Gifiin,  renowned  for  deeds  of  prowess,  the  son-in-law  of 
O'Donnell  of  Bally  shannon,  the  good  and  gentle  man  of  conciliating 
manners,  the  chief  who  copiously  dealt  around  his  wines,  whose  vast 
flocks  were  tended  by  a  hundred  herdsmen,  and  who  parcelled  out 
districts  and  whole  regions  to  his  relatives.    Had  he  lived  the  sad 
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erent  could  not  have  been.  The  Walshes  of  the  mountain  could  not 
be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  youthful  Walter  of  deeds  benigo,  whose  castle 
beside  the  mountain  rose  in  stately  pride,  with  whom  the  sacred  Nuncio 
was  once  an  honoured  guest;  nor  deemed  he  the  mansion  to  be  the 
abode  of  mortal  race,  such  rare  domestic  order  appeared  around. 
The  beer  flowed  from  the  capacious  vat,  and  the  labouring  pump 
poured  forth  its  gushing  waters  while  alternately  each  hand  cast  forth 
the  golden  dice.  His  fame  widespread  around  the  land  of  Erin, 
widely  it  extended  over  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  Not  louder 
the  sounding  echo  of  the  mountain  summit  than  the  gushing  of  his 
wanes  to  regale  the  sons  of  Erin.  Each  imagined  he  enjoyed  an  im- 
mortal  banquet,  so  profusely  they  swilled  exquisite  wines  ;  but  ah, 
my  sad  grief,  he  hath  forsaken  us  evermore.  The  Walshes  of  the 
mountain  shall  be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

X. 

Where  art  thou  O  Hen  of  CoUawn,  long  art  thou  treasured  up  in  thy 
narrow  dwelling,  forgetful  of  the  oppressions  of  thy  dear  kindred.  The 
sightless  Miles  and  O'Callaghan  yearly  contend  for  thy  mountain  pos- 
session, while  indigence  sore  presses  those  of  thy  race,  thy  woods  Glen 
Brenack  are  despoiled  of  their  blooming  foliage,  no  sapling  rises  there, 
nor  green  tree  lends  its  shade ;  the  cuckoo  is  constrained  to  perch  on  a 
rock  and  sing  thence  her  note  of  sorrow,  Cuna-Gorma  is  become  a 
waste  and  the  possession  of  O'Bigan,  and  the  scythe  picks  the  scanty 
blade  from  the  moory  soil ;  hadst  thou  lived  the  sad  event  could  not 
have  been — the  Walshes  of  the  mountain  should  not  be  wide  dispersed 
and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

XI. 

Where  is  Eobert  ?  where  is  James  ?  or  the  good  and  gentle  Walter 
of  Currohill  ?  or  the  Knight,  swift,  valiant  and  mighty,  who  overthrew 
in  the  conflict  his  foreign  foes  ?  Sadly  hath  each  succession  of  these 
passed  away  ;  they  are  past,  and  Edmond,  0  my  grief,  is  no  more;  had 
they  lived  the  sad  event  could  not  have  been — the  Walshes  of  the 
mountain  would  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  aA\ay, 

XII. 

Where  are  thou  O  Philip  ?  tliou  rightful  heir  of  Knockmoylan  j  the 
heii-  wert  thou  of  the  sportful  hounds;  oft'  hath  thy  course  been  through 
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the  wood  of  Minawn,  and  oft  didst  thou  urge  the  hounds  to  chase 
through  the  wood  of  Cunawn,  and  oft  was  thine  excursion  of  pleasure 
to  the  banks  Lingawn — ah,  my  sad  grief  and  woeful  affliction,  the 
roebuck  will  frequent  the  banks  of  Lingawn,  peaceful  will  he  graze  the 
flower  J  plain,  no  heir  on  his  swift  steed  will  mar  his  repose,  they  alas  ! 
are  lowly  laid  in  death ;  beneath  a  monumental  weight  they  rest,  and 
hopeless  their  return  from  Kilbeacon;  had  they  lived  the  sad  event 
should  not  have  been — the  Walshes  of  the  mountain  should  not  be 
wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

XIII. 

Whither  art  thou  fled  0  chief  of  the  people  ?  farewell  to  thee  0 
Sarsfield,  thy  forces  are  disbanded,  and  thou  art  gone  to  the  kingdom 
of  France,  thy  sad  tale  thou  dost  relate  to  the  princes— that  thou  hast 
left  Erin  in  affliction,  and  her  children  overwhelmed  with  woe ;  couldst 
thou  return  again  with  life,  the  sad  event  would  ne'er  have  been — the 
Walshes  of  the  mountain  should  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power 
dissolved  away. 

XIV. 

Vainly  do  I  now  recount  my  dear  relatives,  they  are  wide  dispersed 
and  their  progeny  a  wandering  race,  the  Burkes  from  the  borders  of 
Suir  to  Bawnrock,  the  posterity  of  the  Earl  from  the  western  Awly, 
the  race  of  Carrol  and  O'Connor  Falvy,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Earl  O'Brien  of  Blarney,  the  youthful  John  of  Clogher,  famed  for  his 
unrivalled  steeds,  Edmond,  the  son  of  Peter,  of  Slievarda,  the  Butlers, 
esteemed  by  their  foes  for  prowess,  the  posterity  of  Power  beneficent 
and  mighty,  the  great  Cantwell  famed  for  his  splendid  mansion ;  ah, 
my  sad  misfortune,  they  lie  beneath  the  monumental  marble;  had  they 
lived  the  sad  event  would  not  have  been— the  Walshes  of  the  mountain 
would  not  be  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. 

XV. 

Nor  word  I  should  have  to  wail  my  dear  relations ;  the  nobles  of  Erin 
are  wide  dispersed  around,  the  Chiefs  of  generous  soul  have  forsaken 
us  since  the  cruel  visitation  of  Cromwell,  and  that  monarch  stern  and 
ungentle  to  the  race  of  Erin.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  his  relatives 
dwell  in  Ulster's  princely  dome,  but  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow. 
Tyrconnell  laments  with  unceasing  plaint  the  fate  of  O'Donnell — 
O'Donnell  of  the  sharp  and  weighty  sword. 
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XVI. 

Corkallee  wails  -without  respite  her  chieftains  slain  in  the  fierce  con- 
flict, O'Driscoll,  O'Flinn,  O'Leary,  O'Haj,  O'Deady,  and  the  race  of 
Kerwick.  O'Donovan  no  longer  resides  in  Carbury  Eva,  nor  the  children 
of  Collins  possessors  of  splendid  castles.  The  O'Enarkes,  alas  !  are  fled 
from  Brefny,  nor  dwell,  O  my  sorrow,  the  M'Mahons  in  Thomond. 
Where  now  are  the  generous  sons  of  O'Connor,  or  the  race  of  O'Mahony, 
of  Kinealeya.  The  children  of  O'Daly  will  be  extirpated  from  Corkard, 
and  the  O'Murphys  from  the  hospitable  district  of  Felim.  The 
O'Brennans  shall  be  dispossessed  of  Corka  Eclan,  and  the  McBarnells 
from  the  borders  of  Leitrim.  The  genuine  race  of  O'Kealy  shall  be 
banished  from  Conmaena,  and  O'Fallon  from  the  district  of  Biada,  the 
O'Coghlans  from  Delvny  Ethra.  The  Wards  and  the  race  of  Daheda 
shall  experience  a  sad  exile  from  their  territories  of  Ulster.  The  Roches 
and  Keeffes  from  the  pleasant  Fermoy,  and  the  O'Lonergans  evermore 
from  Eehill. 

XVII. 

The  hospitable  race  of  Maguire  shall  forsake  Iniskillen,  nor  will  the 
hardy  race  of  Henessy  retain  Galinga.  Alas  !  I  no  longer  recognise 
the  O'Briens  on  the  borders  of  Moy,  or  in  happy  Thomond.  The 
O'Tooles  no  longer  inherit  Ivemaly,  nor  the  race  of  McKenna  the  beau- 
teous Ivefalgy.  Ossory  no  more  owns  the  sway  of  Fitzpatrick.  The 
race  of  Stack  are  scarce  inquired  for.  The  O'Hallorans  dwell  no  more 
in  Clonfugal,  nor  the  Cavanaghs,  0  my  sad  anguish,  in  ISTaas.  The 
O' Moore's  of  Leix,  0  woeful  tale  of  sorrow,  are  even  more  dispersed, 
and  the  posterity  of  Macaulay.  Where  now  are  the  race  of  0' Kelly, 
of  Madrutana,  or  the  McDermots,  bordering  on  Roscommon,  or  the 
the  M'Donoghs,  once  powerful  in  Clara,  or  the  mighty  race  of  Eagan, 
of  Tulla-oag  ?  Where  the  O'Flinns,  the  once  happy  governors  of 
Arda,  and  the  race  of  O'Fahy,  and  Shea  of  Corkadowney — the  comely 
race  of  Keane,  of  Clanhazil,  and  the  gentle  race  of  O'Bonan,  of  Carbury 
Mee. 

XVIII. 

Never  will  O'Connor  Kenaught  return  again,  or  the  race  of  Macgennis, 
from  the  centre  of  Iveagh,  or  the  irreproachable  Connell,  of  Farmork, 
the  Burkes,  of  Galway,  strenuous  to  contend  with  their  foes  ;  nor 
McCarthy,  O  my  sad  grief,  the  princely  chief  of  Munster.  Sorrow's 
black  mist  envelopes  the  land  of  Erin,  sadness  dwells  in  each  vale,  and 
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grief  ascends  lier  mountain  summits.  No  more  her  generous  and 
cheerful  sons  collect  the  welcome  guests  around ;  the  joys  of  the  feast 
and  wine  are  forgot.  Prostrate  in  ruins  lie  their  shattered  towns,  and 
weak  and  dejected  their  guardian  bands  from  the  town  of  Atheliathto 
the  western  Beara.  Each  widowed  matron  wails  the  sad  fall  of  her 
spouse,  the  youthful  virgin  pours  forth  incessant  tears,  while  sighs  and 
deep  groans  rend  the  bosoms  of  the  weak  and  aged.  Erin's  cruel 
thraldom  is  wrought  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  the  princely  race  of  Heba 
fly  o'er  the  Shannon  for  protection.  Yet,  oh  !  the  grief  were  less  though 
Heba's  royal  race  should  have  failed.  But  the  Walshes  of  the  moun- 
tain are  wide  dispersed  and  their  power  dissolved  away. — 20th  Sep- 
tember, 1850. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OE  WALTER  TOBIN  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

COPY  OF  AN  MS.  IN"  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  LATE  MICHAEL 
MULLALLY,   ESQ.,  OF  BALLYCULLEX, 
PRESENTED  BY  MR.  TH  3M4S  SHELLY,  T.C.,  GALLON. 
Walter  Tobin  was  married  to  Mary  Butler,  daughter  of  my  Lord 
Punboyne  ;  Thomas  Tobin,  the  son  of  the  said  Walter,  married  Joan 
Butler,  daughter  of  Baron  Butler,  of  Poulakerry  ;  their  son,  Walter 
Tobin,  married  the  daughter  of  Baron  Sweetman,  of  Castle  Eff  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.     The  said  Thomas  Tobin  and  Joan  Butler  had 
twenty-four  children,  all  males.    Twelve  years  after  the  death  of  the 
above  Joan  Butler  the  said  Thomas  Tobin  was  married  to  two  other 

wives ;  his  second  being  Mary  Devereux,  daughter  of  Devereux, 

of  Ballymagere,  in  the  county  of  W^exford,  the  third  wife  was  daughter 
of  Marnell,  of  Lisnamrock,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  There  were 
a  great  many  children  of  the  said  Thomas  Tobin  by  his  three  wives, 
whom  he  lived  to  see  all  advanced  in  a  genteel  way  of  life,  many  of 
whom  were  in  the  army,  and  others  of  them  divines.  Thomas  Tobin, 
brother  to  Walter  aforesaid,  was  married  to  Ellis  Shee,  daughter  of 
Henry  Shee  of  Clunnyhee  (he  being  of  the  Shees  of  Cloran  and 
Sheestowu),  her  first  cousin  being  married  to  Henry  Morris,  of  Castle- 
Morris,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Esq.  Thomas  Tobin,  above  men- 
tioned, had  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  by  his  wife  Ellis  Shee ;  the 
daughter's  name  being  Jane  Tobin,  was  married  in  Dublin  to  a  re- 
lation of  her  own,  by  name  James  Tobin. 

After  the  last  war  William  Tobin  came  to  Keimshinagh,  where 
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lie  settled  and  spent  tlie  remainder  of  his  days.  James  Tobin,  afore- 
said, liad  one  son  and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  married  in 
Dublin.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to  Mr.  Francis  St.  John 
(he  being  of  the  St.  Johns,  of  St.  Johnstown,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary)  ;  the  other  to  Mr.  Michael  Horish,  of  Thomas-street,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin ;  the  son,  whose  name  being  Thomas  Tobin,  was 
matched  in  Dubliu  ;  his  son,  James  Tobin,  an  eminent  merchant  in 
Dublin,  whose  daughter  being  married  to  Anthony  M'Dermott,  of 
Arran-quay,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  A  first  cousin  to  Thomas  Tobin^ 
aforesaid,  her  name  being  Elizabeth  Tobin,  daughter  of  Edmund 

Tobin,  being  married  to   Blanchfield,  of  Blanchfieldstown,  who 

had  a  large  estate  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ;  his  daughter,  Ellis 
Blanchfield,  being  mother  to  James  Agar,  of  Gowran,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  Esq.  Thomas  Tobin's  daughter  was  married  to  William 
Shee ;  an  aunt  of  his  being  married  to  Henry  Morris,  of  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  Esq  ;  another  aunt  of  his  being  married  to  Major 
Comerford,  of  Ballymack  ;  these  three  gentlemen  being  men  of 
fortune  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  A  first  cousin  of  William  Shee's 
was  married  to  James  Purcell,  of  Clonmacogue,  her  name  being  Mary 
Prendergast.  Doctor  Comerford,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was  cousin™ 
germain  to  William  Shee,  and  an  uncle  of  his  being  Provincial,  living 
in  the  E,ock  of  Cashel,  Father  William  Shee  being  his  name. 
William  Shee's  wife  and  Mr.  Bryan  Kavanagh,  of  Borris,  being  first 
cousins;  Mr.  James  Long,  of  Kiloran,  near  Thurles,  being  the  same 
kindred  to  William  Shee's  wife ;  Mr.  William  Butler,  of  Bayswell,  his 
wife  being  the  same  kindred ;  Mr.  Daniel  Gahan,  of  Coolquil,  being 
the  same  kindred ;  they  all  being  the  same  kindred  of  the  grand- 
mother; these  gentlemen's  grandmothers  being  all  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters to  Sir  Thomas  Walsh,  of  Piltown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
and  EUinor  Power,  daughter  of  my  Lord  Tyrone.  There  being  seven 
daughters,  came  to  licinster,  were  matched  there ;  Marcella  Walsh 
being  married  to  Sir  Eobert  Harpel ;  Mary  Walsh  to  Squire  Cavanagh 
of  Borris ;  Mr.  Long's  father  being  a  son  of  Mary  White's,  Mr. 
Morgan  Kavanagh  and  he  being  brothers ;  Joan  Walsh  being  married 
to  Baron  Sweetman,  of  Castle  Eff,  who  had  a  large  estate  in  both  the 
city  and  county  of  Kilkenny;  Margaret  Walsh  being  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Cantwell,  of  Cantwell's  Court,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; 
Catherine  Walsh  being  married  to  Warren,  of  Tullow,  in  the  county 
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of  Carlow  ;  Euth  Walsh  being  married  to  Squire  Kennedy,  of  Mount 
Kennedy,  who  was  one  of  the  last  Roman  Catholic  judges  in  Ireland. 

Cromwell,  who  was  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth,  trans- 
planted some  of  Walter  Tobin's  family  to  Connaught,  and  forfeited  a 
large  estate  within  a  mile  of  Fethard  ;  a  great  many  families  of  the 
Tobins  being  all  banished  by  Cromwell. 

The  Tobins  were  matched  in  the  greatest  families  in  Connaught : 
Thomas  Tobin,  son  to  Walter  Tobin,  being  married  to  Cicily  Bourke, 
niece  to  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  her  mother  being  daughter  of  my 
Lord  Athenry.  I  have  traced  the  genealogy  with  as  much  circum- 
spection as  I  could,  having  the  heads,  and  for  further  information  you 
may  read  their  monuments  in  the  Abbey  of  Fethard,  which  will 
inform  you.  Mr.  M'Carthy,  of  Spring  House,  was  a  near  relation  to 
William  Shee,  by  Mr.  McCarthy's  mother,  Ellis  Hacket,  also  by  his 
wife's  grandfather  and  his  grandfather  being  first  cousins ;  so  that, 
tracing  the  whole  by  any  judicious  judge,  the  Tobins  have  been  as 
great  and  descended  of  as  ancient  stock  as  any  in  the  province  they 
were  in. 

Lady  Catherine  Tobin  was  married  to  Sir  Edward  Everard  ;  her 
sister,  Joan  Tobin,  was  married  to  the  White  Knight,  her  daughter 
being  married  to  my  Lord  Kingstown — and  after  the  death  of  the 
White  Knight  was  married  to  the  Knight  of  G-len  ;  her  sister,  Ellen 
Tobin,  being  married  to  McGrath,  of  Sliegough,  in  the  county  of 
Waterfordj  her  daughter  being  married  to  Sir  Eichard  Osborne, 
Mary  McGrath,  daughter  to  Ellen  Tobin,  my  Lady  Osborne's  brother. 
Colonel  McGrath,  being  son  to  Ellen  Tobin.  The  great  Denn,  who 
was  formerly  called  the  Denn  of  G-rennan,  that  owned  Thomastown, 
Graig,  Enystiogue,  Tubder  Poriter  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny ; 
Denn's  mother  being  daughter  to  the  great  Walsh  of  the  mountains. 
Walter  Tobin  of  Briskellough  and  Lord  James  Tobin  of  Keinshinah 
were  first  cousins ;  James  Tobin,  aforesaid,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Barrymore's  daughter;  his  son,  John  Tobin,  of  Castle  John,  was 
married  to  my  Lord  Kenmare's  granddaughter  ;  his  son.  Major  Tobin, 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Walter  Butler  of  Kilcash, 
and  daughter  to  Lady  Mary  Plunket,  sister  to  the  late  Colonel 
Thomas  Butler  of  Kilcash.  A  sister  to  Major  Tobin,  her  name  being 
Catherine  Tobin,  was  married  to  Ambrose  Manderville,  of  Miners- 
town,  Esq. ;  his  daughter,  Ellis  Manderville,  was  married  to  Maurice 
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Kearney  of  Cappagh ;  his  son,  Amley  Kearney,  was  married  to 
Catherine  Morris,  daughter  to  Sir  Eedmond  Morris  ;  a  daughter  of 
Maurice  Kearney  being  married  to  John  Keating  of  Shanballyduff ;  a 
sister  to  Major  Tobin  being  married  to  Mr.  Goldsmith ;  another  sister 
being  married  to  Captain  Eoche  of  Ballinard.  Colonel  Robert  Walsh 
of  Piltown  was  married  to  my  Lord  Cahir's  daughter,  her  name  being 
Mary  Butler.  William  Shee's  family  being  of  the  Shees  of  Cloran, 
and  all  the  Shees,  of  Sheestown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  dis- 
possessed of  a  large  estate  ninety  years  ago.  The  Tobins  of  Briskal- 
lough,  their  mansion  house  being  Kilnegranagh. 


NOTA  ET  SYNOPSIS  GENEALOGI^  COMITUM  DE  WALSH 

AUT  WALLIS. 

Walshei  vocabantur  Walli  et  ideo  hodie  indiscriminatim  scri- 
buntur  Walsh  aut  Wallis.  Primi  hujus  nominis  qui  Sedem  in 
Hibernia  fixerunt,  fuerunt  David  et  PhiHppus  Walsh  Germani 
fratres.  Barones  de  Cornwall  in  Anglia  (qui  descendunt)  a  famoso 
Davide  Rege  Wallise)  qui  cum  multis  ex  praecipuis  nobilibus  tarn 
Angliae  quam  Walliae  Richardum  de  Clare,  comitem  de  Strangbo  ac 
suum  Avunculum,  Anno,  1171,  concomitati  sunt.  Henricus  2nd  in 
Hiberniam  perveniens  Anno,  1172,  Davidem  Walsh  Baronem  creavit 
de  Carrickmaine  in  agro  Dubliniensi  ac  cometem  de  Johuscross  in 
agro  Kerriensi  Davidi  similiter  agros  de  Huntstown  prope  Dublinum 
de  old  Connaght  in  comitatu  Wickloensi  de  Abington  in  comitatu 
Limeriensi  concessit :  dictus  David  matrimonio  duxit  Mariam  Mac- 
Carti  filiam  primo-genitam  comitis  Justini  de  Aglias  ac  Sarse  0' Sul- 
livan, multas  agros  Anno,  1173,  a  Justino  accepit  in  quibus  tria  aedi- 
ficavit  castella  quse  nunc  in  agro  Kerriensi  videri  potuerint ;  nempe, 
Castle  Walsh,  de  Alan,  de  Cusneen,  de  Murri,  Vocantur:  haec  castella 
ad  radicem  Knockatee  sita  sunt.  A  Divide  linealiter  descendit 
Thomas  Joannes  Reymundus  WaJsh,  Baro  de  Carrickmaine  et  comes 
de  Johnscross  in  comitatu  Kerriensi  et  Dinasta  de  castle  Walsh. 
Manus  Davidis  filius  Coenobium  Eosbercan  et  aluid  juxta  Dublinium 
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fundavit  ac  pluribus  tarn  ornamentis  quam  terris  ditavit.  Praedictus 
Henricus  Secundus  Philippo  concessit  agros  de  Bally- Kilgavan  in 
coinitc».tu  Eeginse,  de  Castlehoel  in  comitatu  Kilkeniensi,  de  Grealagli- 
beg  in  comitatu  Tipperarieusi ;  hoc  anno  Philippum  comitem  creavit 
de  Bally  Carrickmore  in  agro  Waterfordiensi  ac  Baronem  de  Pildom 
in  agro  Tipperariensi,  Scbanealier  in  comitatu  Kilkeniensi.  Philippus 
Anno,  1173,  matrimonio  duxit  Susannam,  filiam  secundo  genitam 
Johannis  Lumny  Comitis  de  Waterford  ac  Julianse  O' Sullivan :  a 
dicto  Johanne  multos  agros  accepit  qui  montes  vocantur  et  sic  familia 
Philippi  vocatur  Walsli  de  montibus  ut  distinguatur  a  familia  Davidis. 
Philippo  linealiter  descendit  Jacobus  Walsh  redux  ex  Scotia  cum 
priucipe  Carlo  Stuart :  ex  his  ramis  floruerunt  in  ecclesia  Illustrisssimi 
ac  Excellentissimi  Domini  Walsh  a  comitibus  de  Johnscross  in  comi- 
tatu Kerriensi  Archiepiscopus  Casselliensis  ac  Momoniensis  metropo- 
litanus  qui  mortem  sub  Cromwello  propter  Fidem  subiit,  et  Walsh 
e  comitibus  de  Bally-Carrickmore  Archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  in 
Anglia,  Gulielmus  Episcopus  Midensis  in  Hibernia  sub  regina  Elisa- 
betha  mortem  pariter  propter  Fidem  subiit.  A  tempore  Elizabethae 
utraque  tarn  Davidis  quam  Philippi  familia  sedem  quam  habuerunt 
in  Parliamento  propter  fidem  amiserunt.  Praenobilis  familia  de 
Mac-Elligot  sub  Elizabeth,  Cromwell  ac  Gulielmo  eandem  sortem 
subiit,  difEerentiam  religionis  unicam  hujus  amissionis  causam  esse, 
quia  hace  familia  omnibus  suis  terris  et  possessionibus  excidit  propter 
retentam  professionem  religionis  Eomanae  Catholicse  in  his  tribus 
regnis  prohibitse,  haec  nempe  familia  maluit  jacturam  omnium  suorum 
bonorum  ac  fortunarum  incurrere  quam  a  religione  deficere,  vi  legum 
autem  in  hoc  regno  pauci  Romano-Catholicorum  bona  possidere 
possunt. 

Nos  infra  Scripti  Domini  membra  Parliamenti  Episcopi  et  Parochi 
Provincise  Momonae  attestamur  et  confirmamus  omnia  supra  scripta 
exacte  et  quoad  omnia  puncta  veritati  consentanea  esse.  Notam 
nempe  insignia  et  titulos  sicut  e  Archivo  nostro  et  Chartis  desumpta 
sunt  quae  ab  illustri  familia  adhuc  conservantur,  et  quorum  extractum 
simile  Gubirnatori  et  hujus  regni  Cancellario  de  tota  familia  mis- 
simus.  Quia  vero  Cancellarius  aliqua  puncta  omisit  ut  notam,  titulos 
generales  in  genealogia  quam  Barones  et  comites  judicum  Hiberniae 
nuper  miserunt  ad  hos  duos  comites  de  Walsh  aut  Wallis  nunc  in 
Germania  fratres  et  ad  illos  directa  laeti  attestamur  his,  ad  preces 
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nostrorum  amicorum  ct  cogiiitorum  prsesentem  actum  attestamur  et 
consueto  sigillo  uostro  signainus. 


r  Nicolaus  Madget 
(.  Eiscopus  Kerriensi 


(L.  S.) 


I  Michael  PetrusMac-Mahon 
/  Episcopus  Laoniensis 
^  Lord  Kenmare  (L.  S.) 


Barry  Denny,  Provost  of 

the  town  of  Tralee  and  (L.  S.) 

Knight  of  the  shire  for 

the  county  of  Kerry. 


-{  Lord  Branden  (L.  S.) 
C  Gulielmus  Pomouly  Armig. 
<  de  Com.  Kerry  apud  Clough- 
(  en  (L.  S.) 


rJohn  Blenner  Hassett,  Colonel 
-J  and  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the 
(  county  of  Kerry  (L.  S.) 

!Hunt  Walsh,  Colonel  of  the  56th 
Eegiment  of  foot,  and  member 
of   Parliament  to  the  town  of 
Mary-Borough  (L  S.) 
( Johannes   Hewsou,  armiger  in 

<  comitatu  Kerrriensi  de  Enis-more 
l(L.S) 

^  Joannes  Blenner  Hassett,  Eec- 

<  tor  de  Tralee,  et  Vicar  us  Gene- 
(  ralis  in  comitatu  Kerriensi  (L.  S.) 

Eobert  Walsh,  Colonel  to  the  54th  Regiment  of  Foot  (L.  S.) 
Lancelo  Croshie,  member  of  Parliament  fof  Ardfert  (L.S.) 
Anselmus  Taylor  de  Listobelle  Armiger  in  comitatu  Ker- 
riensi et  Limeriensi  et  Corgagiensi  (L.S) 
Ego  infra  scriptus  baptizavi  supra  dictum  generosum  Alexan- 
drum  Julium  Caesarem  Walsh  aut  Wallis  die  secunda  Februarii, 
1740,  necnon  et  ipsius  fratrem  Pet  rum  Augustum  Alexandrum  Walsh 
aut  Wallis  nunc  in  G-ermania  commorantes,  die  secunda  Junii,  1744. 

Thomas  Caemodt,  Pastor,  de  Listowel  (L.S.) 
Thomas  Carmody  est  Pastor  loci  de  Listowel  ita  testor.  Nico- 
laus  Eps.  Kers. 

Wan  Blenner  Hassett,  Esq.,  Collr.  of  Tralee  (L.  S.) 
^Y.  Gun,  Esq.,  Counsel  (L.  .S) 

Jacobus  Fielding  Kegis :  Curiae  Consistor,  Arfertensis  et  Aghed- 
oensis  in  Comit.  Kerriensi  Magis.  Labordiner  de  alta  curia  Concell. 
Eegn.  Hiber.  et  Not.  Publi. 

Thomas  Hurly  Clericus  villas  et  Balliwigi  de  Tralee  in  comitatu 
Kerriensi  in  Eegno  Hiberniae  (L.  S). 
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Onnibus  et  singulis  ad  quos  praesentes  pervenerint  Gulielmns 
Hawkins  Armiger  Ulster  rex  Armorum  et  principalis  Heraldus  totius 
Hibernise  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  ego  praedictus  Rex  Armorum  ex 
potestate  et  auctoritate,  Eegia  majestate  sub  magno  sigillo  Hibernige 
concessa,  certiores  vos  facio  quod  Johannes  Julius  Csesar  Walsh 
Capitaneus  Probolarius  in  Exercitu  Csesareo  et  ejus  frater  Petrus 
Augustus  Walsh  Camerarius  Capitaneus  custodum  et  Eques  aquila? 
rubrse  de  Brandebourg  Barieth,  recta  linea  Paterna  legitime  ducantur 
a  Thoma  Walsh  de  Castle- Walsh  in  comitatu  Kerriensi  armigero  uti 
in  Fabella  genealogica  huic  annexa  manifeste  patet  et  quod  insignia 
gentilitia  supra  depicta  ad  eundem  Johannem  et  Petrum  Augustuni 
proprie  spectent,  in  cujus  rei  testimonium  nomen  titulumve  hisce 
adscripsi  et  sigillum  officii  mei  apposui.  Gulielmus  Hawkins  IJlstei* 
Rex  Armorum  totius  Hibernise,  Dubling  hoc  13th  Octobris,  Anno 
Dom.  1769  (L.  S.) 

By  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  His 
Majesty's  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  (L.  S.)  Lord  Townshen. 
At  the  humble  request  of  William  Hawkins,  Esquire,  subscriber 
of  the  within  genealogy,  we  do  hereby  certify  and  declare  that  the 
Baid  William  Hawkins  is  by  virtue  of  letters  patent,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  this  Kingdom,  King  of  Arms  and  principal  Herald  thereof,  by 
the  name  and  title  of  Ulster  King  of  Atuib  and  principal  Herald  of  all 
Ireland,  and  by  the  authority  thereof  is  the  proper  officer  for  keeping 
the  records  of  Arms  and  Genealogies  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  Ixingdom,  and  for  certifying  the  same,  either  by  himself  or  his 
sufficient  deputy.  Griyen  under  our  hand  and  seal  of  arms,  at  his 
Majesty's  Castle  of  Dublin,  the  20th  day  of  October,  1769. 

By  His  Excellency's  Command^ 

GrEOKGE  MacCaETNEY, 

Quod  hoc  schema  genealogicum  cum  nota  sive  synopsi  immediate 
sequenti  cum  suis  originaiibus  in  forma  authentica  proJuctis  penitus 
concordet,  hisce  testatum  sit.  Ratisbon^  in  Curia  Episcopal!  hac  die 
18a  Mail  1772.  Ge.  Sebdillner  SS.  Theol.  Doctor,  Consiliarius  et 
Notarius  Consistor.  necnon  Caneellarise  Episcopalis  Director  (L  S.) 

Idem.  Ernestus  G.  Abelerd  Aessiug  Gros.  consist,  et  Cathedral 
Ecclesise  Decanus. 

Sic  testor  Robertus  Leith  exempti  Monasterii  S.  Jacobi  Sootorum 
Ratisbonee  abbas,  necnon  Monasterii  quod  Erfurti  est  commendatiouis 
et  nominis  abbas  18  Mali    .    .    .    .  S.) 
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